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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MR. MUNDEN. 


Mr. MuUNDEN, the object of ‘our present enquiry, was born 
in Brooks Market, Holborn, in the year 1758. His father, who 
followed the trade of a poulterer, paid the debt of nature when 
our adventurer was in his infancy, who remained under his 
mother’s roof and protection until he had attained his twelfth 
year, when asa trial of the bent of his inclinations, he was placed 
with an aputhecary. 

A month’s acquaintance with the contents of phials and galli- 
pots proved quite sufficient. Having had enough of physic, 
law next engaged his attention. Some very fine specimens of 
penmanship procured him a ready admission into the office of 
anattorney,in NewlInn. His abilities, so happily suited for the 
desk, for a time induced his friends to imagine that he could not 
do better than to continue in a line for which he appeared so 
well qualified, and he was on the eve of being articled toa gen- 
tleman in Staple’s-Inn, when, considering that without a very 
good fortune, such a measure would most probably militate 
against his future prospects, the idea was given up, and he was 
apprenticed toa writing stationer in Chancery-lane, but his 
master dying within two years, he was turned over to another in 
the same line. 

His present employer entertained a partiality for the old school ; 
had a very great objection to a powdered head; and saw no 
occasion for his apprentice to appear as a fine gentleman, while 
employed in the duties of his station. Young Munden being of 
a different opinion, some quarrels ensued ; he turned a deaf ear 
to the sober councils of his master, and in defiance of his com- 
mands, would appear, at all times, smart and genteel. Dis- 
gusted with his: situation, he resolved to quit it before the 
expiration of histime. An attorney in the Borough accepted his 
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proffered services; and he remained a twelvemont!: longer 
engaged in a calling, by no means suited to the tury: of his mind, 
which had long pondered on matters of different import. Often 
willeengrossing a skin of parchment, has our hero meditated a 
visit to that idol of many a stege-struck wieght the matchless 
Garrick. Often has he fancied his pen a glittering dagger, his 
ink the purple stream, lis rule a truncheon, and his parchment 
adrum head. 

At Li: erpool he would have done any thing to gaina footing; 
an employ behind the scenes, were it ouly to support the train 
of some mourrfal heroine, would have been some comfort. At 


lenoth, he succeeded so far as to have the parts given him to 


write out. This’ was something for hope to feed upon; this 
gave money to his purse, and satisfaction to his mind. And now 
he came into the recéipt of eighteen-pence per night, for which 
he personitied by turns, but all in hateful silence, the beggar, 
and the king; the jew and the Turk; the ghost and the devil; 
the priest and the man of war; taking his stand as occasion 
required among his dumb and humble kindred. 

From an early period we may date our hero’s unsettled state 
of mind. His infant thoughts had made their election, nor was 
his heart at ease till he had accomplished his wishes. An 
acquaintance with a gentleman at the Haymarket Theatre, gave 
hima chance ofan introduction to the stage. His acquaintance 
being engaged to perform at Liverpool for the summer, our 
adventurer followed him in about a week after his departure. 

The company left the place when the season closed, and re- 
paired to the London stage, where, alas, our hapless wight could 
not follow them. He now procured a situation in the office of 
the town clerk, where he made himself useful. He had not been 
long inhis employ, hefore a play was to be performed for the 
benefit of a decayed tradesman. A number of young men in 
the town, no less fond than our hero of exhibiting their talents 
this way, formed the characters. The play was Shakspeare’s 
Fourth Harry, in which, for the first time, he opened his lips 
as one of the carriers, and as Bardolph, and acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of the audience, though not entirely to his own. 
To his young and ambitious mind, the gallant Hotspur was of 
more consequence. However, he yet exclaimed with Richard, 


“ Now am I fairly seated on my throne.” 
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Young Munden now medidated a visit to some relations at 
Rochdale, in Lancashire, where, as fate would have it, he fo'l in 
with a strolling company, whose rights were employed in 
murdering kings and heroes, and whose days, when fortune 
favoured, in doing the same kind office to barn-deer fowls, te t' 2 
flesh.of which, these wandering wights are saic to have aor ot 
partiality. Among this respectable set, our adventurer wos 
considered as a great acquisition. 

After a short stay, Munden returned to Liverpool, where 
remained two years in the town clerk’s office. Still uneasy 
under any but stage restraint, the days passed heavily away, 
and he determined on quitting his master, in the hope of meeting 
with an opportunity of finally fixing in that profession for which 
he thought nature had designed him. 

With a brilliant guinea, and no more, he set off for Chester, 
where he remained until he was brought to his /asé shitting. 
With this solitary hope, he eutered that theatre as a spectitor, 
of which he afterwards hecame manaver. 

No employment could be obtained at the theatre, that darling 
of his hopes and wishes, and hunger, which is not easiiv quelled, 
and which never was known to be reasoned down, even among 
our greatest philosophers, now presented itself like a prime 
minister, but not like a prime minister so quickly attended to, 
his request is sometimes too s:.on admitted, his desires, are oft-n 
too easily gratified. But here, sad to tell, hunger put in its 
claim, but found that claim denied. 

This obliged him to have recourse to his pen, and to seck 
employ from a person who had just commenced writing stationer 
at Chester. Attracted by an advertisement of the stationer’s, 
he waited upon him with a specimen of his abilities, but unfor- 
tunately lhe did not succeed ; while in application at the office, 
he met with a former London acquaintance, who with a gene- 
rosity rarely met with, removed his temporary difficulties. 
What was to be done now employed his mind ; the result was 
a determination to endeavour to reach the metropolis. The 
before-mentioned person not having a sufficient supply of cash in 
his pocket for poor Munden’s present purposes, pledged his ring 
to obtain the necessary supply, and furnished with a letter of 
recommendation from the stationer to a gentleman at Whit- 
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church, Mr. Munden and his kind acquaintance, procured a 
Rosinante, the produce of the ring not permitting them to ride 
single, and thus mounted, they quitted Chester. 

Arrived at Whitchurch, an interview took place between 
him and the gentleman to whom he was recommended, 
the amount of a bottle of wine was now a present not to be 
despised, and with this help, he proceeded on his journey. 
Nothing material marked his progress except a donation of 4 
shilling from a generous attorney, te whom he applied for 
employ. 

After being again indcisted for the means of existence te 
friendship, inthe person of a barber at Birmingham, and obtain- 
ing @ supper and a bed at Stratford, by joining a party of 
recruits and pretending to enlist, Munden arrived once more in 
the metropolis, where be obtamed for some time a scanty sub 
sistence by the exercise of his quill. His ruling passion, how- 
ever, was insurmountable ; he entered his name upon the lists 
of a strolling company, and made his first appearance on any 
stage in the character of Old Mirable. The theatre was got up 
by pledging the watch of the deputy manager, and Munden’s 
share of the receipts was SIX SHILLINGS. . 

The barn in which they performed being burnt down pre- 
vious to the night of his benefit, he returned to London, and on 
the same evening repaired to the register office for engaging 
actors, known by the name of the Black Lion, Russst court, 
Covent Garden. Munden along with many of his burnt out 
brothers, were engaged to perform at Wallingford, in Berkshire. 
After many other vagrant engagements, he again returned to 
London, and occasionally performed in private plays at the Hay- 
market theatre. At one of these representations, Hurst the 
Canterbury manager saw his promise, asd engaged him for the 
season. From Canterbury he removed to Brighton, and from 
that place to Chester. Soon afterwards, he took an economical 
trip to Whitehaven by sea, and afterwards played at Lancaster, 
Manchester and Newcastle upon Tyne. His talents and assi- 
duity met with their appropriate reward; he always combined 
the most prudent habits, with the most convivial temper ; and 
by frugality and industry was shortly enabled to purchase in con. 
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junction with Mr, Whitlock the whole of the company’s concerns 
in the theatres of Lancaster, Newcastle, Preston, Warrington and 
Chester. To his number they afterwards added the theatre at 
Shetheld. 

The situation of manager, however attractive it may appear, 
is still beset with numberless vexations. The different tastes of 
audiences, the varied temper of actors too ready to quarrel with 
the parts allotted to them, and the uncertain tenure of the dif- 
ferent theatres, some of which were in the hands of gentlemen 
in the places in which they had been erected, soon altered Mr. 
Munden’s opinion of management, and determined him to 
dispose of that property which he had so lately purchased. He 
soon accomplished his wishes, and every obstacle to an engage- 
ment on the London boards, having been removed by the death 
of Edwin, he made his appearance at Covent Garden in the 
winter of 1790, in the characters of Sir Francis Gripe and of 
Semmy Jumps, in which he was received with general applause. 
On the succession of Messrs. Wilson and Quick, he joined ina 
different line of business with the former, and with equal suc- 
cess. He performed two seasons at che Haymarket, in 1997 
and 1798, and at Dublin with Mr. Jones. He was one of the 
gentlemen who protested against the tyranny of the Covent 
Garden managers. Since that period, he has shone as a steady 
and first-rate luminary in the horizon of dramatic excellence, 
and his later performances combine the correctness of experience, 
with the brilliance of his early efforts. 

After so long and meritorious a career in the service of the 
public, our praise must be superfluous, as our censure would be 
vain; yet we cannot refrain from expressing our gratitude for 
the pleasure we have so frequently received from his perform. 
ance. His excellencies do not consist like those of his popular 
cotemporaries in mimicry and mannerism: when we are 
delighted by his representations of nature and of life, our resi- 
bility is not merely excited by his contortions of person, or the 
arch significance of his well known countenance, but by an accu- 
rate personification of general nature. His developement of 
character is not of that hasty and sketchy kind, that however 
spirited’and striking and pleases once, and is then dismissed from 
the memory : it dwells with permanent influence on the mind. 
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lights the more, the more it is witnessed, and the more fre. 

it is examined. To compare the caricatures of those 

+ who have obtained for a time the enthusiastic attach- 
oubtic, with the fuil, the rich, and varied paintings 
‘atmatic Hogarth, is to place the fleeting and deceptive 

»- of a phantasmagoric exhibition, on a level with the his- 
| productions of a Reynolds, or to prefer the pasteboard 
ceritens of a Toyship Harlequin, to the noblest productions 


© Shidias and Praviteles. 








MISCELLANIES. 


An Account of the 
COLUMN ERECTED in PARIS To THE HONOR oF BONAPARTE 
AND THE GRAND ARMY oF FRANCE. 

Tuts column of the grand army is formed in imitation of 
Trajan’s column; it is 133 feet high, taken from its pedestal 
to the top of the statue of the Emperor, with which it is crowned. 

The height of the stylobate is about 22 fect, and from 17 to 
20 wide. The foot of the pedestal corresponds with the cornice. 
The shaft of the column is 12 feet in diameter. The statue of 
the Emperor is 10 feet high, and weighs 5112 pounds. 

This monument is erected in stone, and cased with bronze 
from the top to the bottom. The stylobate is encircled with 
bas reliefs that beautify it. As Trajan’s column, they are com- 
posed of military trophies of every kind. | 

At each angle of the pedestal, and above its cornice, is an 
eagle, which ho!ds a garland of laurels: above the door, facing 
the iron gate of the Thuilleries, is a scroll supported by two 
figures, of Fame, upon which is engraven the purposes for 
which the monument is erected—-NAPOLIO. IMP. AUG, &c. 
which may be rendered nearly thus: Napoleon, August Emperor 
has consecrated to the glory of the Grand Army this column. 
The monument is formed out of the brass guns taken from the 
enemy during the war in Germany in 1805; a war, which, under 
his command, was terminated in the space of three months. 

From the commencement of the shaft, begin the scenes of 
bas reliefs, which record in chronological order, the principal 
actions of the campaign of 1805. The first represents the 
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departure of the troops from Boulogne, their passage of the 
Rhine, and their arrival in Bavaria; the sixteenth plate of metal 
represents the celebrated glass flute player, young Dubois; he is 
seen at the head of his corps, just as it followed him in the 
return to the capital. ‘The bas reliefs are spiral, and are 
divided by plates of metal 3 feet broad, and 3 feet 8 inches high, 
widening imperceptibly till they get to the top; these plates to 
the number of 276 are joined together, touching in an irregular 
manner according to the disposition of the figures, and are fixed 


’ by means of shoulders drilled into the solid body of the 


column, so contrived in the brass at the back of the plates, 
with iron pins of equal breadth into the stone works; a cordon, 
or spiral guiter, separates each line of the has relief, and bears 
the description of the action it represents. On the plinth of 


the capital, they have made (the same as on the column of © 


Antoninne) a gallery, which you get at by a winding staircase 
contrived in the column. You then arrive at a small dome, or 
bust, supporting the statue of the Emperor, with one hand 
resting on his sword, and holding in the other a victory which 
crowns this monument in the most noble and picturesque 
manner. The execution of this column must have presented the 
ereatest difficulties: the joint position of the bas reliefs must 
above all things have been most difficult. To overcome this, 
they contrived a very ingenious machine: it consists of planks 
of timber, hollowed out to the diameter of the column, these 
pieces are divided in two parts, the one acting vertically, the 
other horizontally, each of these receiving the medallion. By 
the means of counterweights these pieces are moved further, 
or nearer to each other at will, until the medallion where they 
meet perfectly fits, so close upon the shaft, you cannot perceive 
the joint. ' 

The first medallion commences in a point, and represents the 
sea in the horizon, thus taking nothing from the height; it 
assumes the figure of an elongated triangle, representing in the 
fall round small waves, then larger; at last the flotilla of Dun- 
kirk ; then follows the passage of the Rhine at all points, by the 
whole army, on the 2&th, 26th, and 27th of September, 1805. 
This view more plainly exhibits the Emperor clad in his imperial 
tustume, addressing a proclamation to the troops; in turning a 
little, you find the meeting of his majesty with the King of 
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Wirtemberg ; on the left, we see Meritand Valor remunerated: a 
a dragoon is receiving the cross of the {egion of Honor from 
the hands of the Emperor; the taking of the Bridge of Dona- 
vuth, 6th October; the taking of the Bridge of Leet, 7th of 
October; the Battle of Wirtinghen, and the taking of a division 
of the enemy on the 8th of October. We recoguize the 
Emperor dressed in his (redingotte) riding coat, which he asually 
wears in all his battles. ‘The entry of the Freach into Angs- 
bourg, 9th October—the passage of the Danube at Neubourg, 
9th October—the battle of Guntzbourg, the bridge carried by 
assault, 10th October—the affair of Landsbuy, Ltth October- 

the entry of the French into Munich, the taking of the Bridge 
and the position of Elchingen, 12th October—the Battle of 
Langnenean, 13th October—the battle of Haag and of Wapser- 
bourg, and taking of a park of artillery, 15th October—tlie 
taking of Memmingen, 15th October -the Battle of Verestiam, 
17th October—capitulation of the city of Ulm, 17th October, 
(we sez in this place, the arms of the city, and the general in chief 
commanding the place, with his staff; they are delivering their 
swords into the hands of the Emperor)—the Battle of Nord 

binger, 18th Oct—the Battle of Nuremboury, 18th—Passage of 
the Iser, 26th October—Passage of the Inn, 27th October—the 
affair of Michledorf, 28th Octuber—Entry of the French into 
Saltzbourg, 30th October—Entry into the town and citadel of 
Brannau, 30th—the battle of Mesobach, 3Lst October—the 
battle of Lambach, Ist November, 1805—the taking of Wels 
and of Lintz, 2d Nov.—taking of the Fort of Papling, 2d Nov. 
—Passage of the Trann—the taking of the town of Ersberg, 2 
Nov.—Passage of the Eins, and taking of the town, 3d Nov 
-—taking of the town of Stevn, 4th Nov.—-Battle of the Liova, 
hth Nov.—Battle of Amstellen, 6th Nov.—the affairs at Frev 
stadt and Mattahauser, 7th Nov.—Battle of Ginlay, 8th. 

Battle of. Marisnzele, 8th.—Taking of the Forts Scharnitz and 
Neustack, 9th Nov.—the entry into Iuspeck, 9th Nov. -—Battle 
of Diernestein, 11th Nov.—Eatry of the French into Vienua, 
13th Nov. the chief magistrates of the city coming to present 
the keys to the Emperor: we recognize by the great iikane>s 
Prince Murch dressed in the Polish uniform—the capitulation 
of the town and fortress of Kuftstein, 14th Nov.—the taking 
of Sotokerau, 14th of Nov.—Entrv of the French into Preshoury, 
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16th Nov.—Battle of Waldermunchen, 16th Nov.—Battle of 
Lundersdorff, 16th Nov.—the taking of Clausen and Brixia, 16th 
Nov.— Taking of Inciem, 17th Nov.—Battle of Biunn, 18th 
Nov.—RBattle of Olmutz, 20th Nov.—laking of the town of 
Rrixen, 23d Nov.—Taking of the town of Iglan, 28th Nov. 
Battle of Austerlitz 2d Dec. 1805. 

On one of these has reliefs, are seen the Emperor of the 
French and Prince Dolgorouski—the medallion following 








sepresents his majesty visiting the Bivouacs; a grenadier pre- 


sents himself to hin, and swears to celebrate the anniversary of 
his coronation. In proceeding, we see the Emperor surrounded 
by the marshals of the empire ; he points out to each the position 
they are to take in the memorable battle of Austerlitz. 

The idea ofthe construction of this superb column, erected to 


the glory of the French armies, belongs to Bonaparte, who con- 


fid dthe direction to * AJonsicur fe Bason” the ornaments 
were drawn after the plans of Mons. Lefevre, the architect ; 
this monument was, began im the month of August, 1807, and 
fiuished in August 1819. 





THE FOLLOWING LINES WERE WRITTEN ON PAPER AND PLACED BY SOME 
WAG UPON THE COLUMN. 


© toi sur ce hauteur perche, 
Si tont le sang que tu a versi, 
Etait autour de toi ramassé 
Tu pouvois boire, sans te baisser. 
They have beeu thus paraphrased by an eminent dramatick 
author of the present day. 
Oh thou perch’d up on this high column’s top! 
If all the human blood which thou hast shed, 
Were now collected round thee drop by drop, 
Hfow might’st thou drink and never bow thy head. 


W.A.D. 


lf 
A REMARKABLE SPEECH or BARON TOMLINSON To THE 
SHERIFFS of LONDON, wHeN sworn IN, 169. 
Ilow do you, Mr. Warner? God save you, Mr. Love. 


Gentlemen citizens ; I observe in you three things : first that 
you are well clad; from whence I note, that ye are no slovens. 
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Truly 1 wish I were a sheriff, so it were not chargeable, and 
that I might always be in the office; for certainly a_ sheriff 
can never be a cold, his gown is so warm; and, on my word, 
your's seem to be excellent good scarlet. Some meu may ask ; 
why do you wear red gowns, and not blue nor green? As for 
blue, it is acolour which signifies constancy: now constancy 
cannot be attributed to a sheriff; for a sheriff is asheriff this year 
and none next. As for green, it is Mahomet’s colour, and _ so 
tod heathenish for the Christian. 1 confess fuille morte, which 
signifies decay, had been the most proper colour for a_ sheriff 
because he puts off his gown at the fall of the leaf; and, 
secondly, because it may decay his estate if he be too expensive 
in his ofice. But next to that, red is the most convenient 
colour; for indeed most handsome and delectable things are 
red, as roses, pomgranates, maidenheads, the lips, the tongue, 
&c. so that indeed our ancestors did wisely to clothe magistrates 
with this decent and becoming colour. It is true I have a 
gown too, but they make me wear the worst of any baron of the 
Exchequer; it is a plain cloth, as you may see, without any 
lining; yet my comfort is, I am still a baron, and I hope I shall 
be-so as long as I live; when I am dead I care not who is 
baron, or weather there bea baron or no. The next thing | 
observe is, that ye look plump and ruddy ; from whence I give 
a shrewd guess, that ye feed well; and truly if you do so, then 
you do well, which is my third and last observation concerning 
ye. But do you know wherefore youcome hither? I do not 
question but you do; however you must give me leave to tell 
ye; for in this place I am a better man than either of you both 
or indeed both of you put together. Why, then I will tell ve: 
ye come hither to take your oaths before me. Gentlemen, | 
am the puisne baron of the Exchequer; that is to say. the 
meanest baron: for, though I am not guilty of interpreting 
many hard words, yet this hath been so continually beaten into 
my head, that I do very well-understand it: however, 1 could 
brook my meanness well enough (for some men tell me I 
deserve no better) were it not the cause of my life’s greatest 
misery: for here I am consirained, or else I must lose my 
employment, to make speeches in my old age, and when I have 
one foot in the grave, tostand here with the other talking in 
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public. ‘Truly, gentlemen, it isa sad thing, you see what a 
forced put I am put to; even God help me out of this sinful 
world; for when my bones are at rest, my tongue will be 
at quiet. I remember, gentlemen, when I wasa child, if my 
mother asked, if I would have any victuals that pleased me not, 
why then I would grow sullen, and make no auswer: then 
would she say, “ sirrah, will you have it? speak!” still not a 
word from me. ‘‘ Nay then (said she) if you won't speak you 
shall have nothing.” This is my condition now, either speak 
or have nothing; that is be no baron. Ihave prayed to God 
to mend my weak capacity ; now if I speak better to day than I 
used to do, you will know he hath heard my pravers ; if not, 
then it is as it was. However, since it is my misfortune, I 
shall talk to ye as well as I cau; but, friends, you must not 
expect that [ should baw! to you like fellows who carry carrots 
and turneps in the street, for that would be troublesome to me, 
and, perhaps, cause the almonds of my ears to fall, with over- 
straining my impotent lungs. And nowit comes into my mind, 
I desire you, when you are in your office, not to let those 


fellows yaule so in a morning , for, besides that they will not. 


let the people sleep, the cry of wisdom can never be heard in 
your streets for the perpetual hauling those carters keep; and 
truly if you do not remedy it, I am afraid you will as soon hear 
the lamentation of wild niglitingales, as the voice of wisdom in 
in your city. Yet, though I do not baul, do not think that I 
will whisper neither; for then it were impossible you should 
hear me, and I should seem to set upon the bench like a madman 
talking to myself; besides, the proverb says, “that where is 
whispering, there is lying.” Truly, gentlemen, I am an oid 
man, and have lived long in the world; and I can assure you, 
I have observed these proverbs, and find them to be wise 
sayings. I remember when I was a young youth, it isa great 
while ago, gentlemen, I warrant ye, it is above five and forty 
years ago, my mother saw me fooling with a knife; ‘lay down 
the knife, boy, (said she) it is a dangerous thing to play with 
edged tools.” Truly, gentlemen, I believe you find the truth of 
this ; for had your city never meddled with edged tools, they 
and you, I believe, had been in a more thriving condition than 
now. At first you played with these edged tools in your mili- 
tary and artillery grounds, and made sport with them before 
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your wives; but I think they have made snort with yon sinee. 
Truly, for my part, § cannot tell what to do for these edzed 
tools, and 1 believe you are in a quandary too; for ney part, 
T resolve never to med.ile with them, and I hope Ged has given 
you so much wisdom and cowardice, as to do soteo. King James 
would never meddle with them you know: now, if you will nor 
take my foolish advice, take his wise counsel. But to retarn 
where I left; Tsay I will neither bau! nor speak sofily, but talk 
in anind fferent tone between both, that you may hear me, and } 
may hear my self, and so we may all hear one another; and 
truly there is great-reason for it; for by hearing we convey our 
reason one to another. Now that I have reason, I wi'l prove ; 


for every man is a tational creature; now, | am a man, there- 


fore 1 am a reasonable creature. Gentlemen, this makes as 

much for yon as for me; for by this do I prove vou hkewise to 

he rational creatures, and so fit to be sheriffs. Thus ] find ye 

qualified for your office. And truly, gentlemen, sheriffs are 

men of great antiquity and authority: some are ef opinion that 

sheriffs were invented in Tyre and Sidon ; truly, gentleman 

it stands with reason, for Tam sure they were the first inventors 

of scarlet. But to leave this opmion, 1 do find ia the Bible, 

how Joseph was, by Pharevh, king of Egypt, made sheritl of 
Grand Cairo;.and Daniel also was, by Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Assyria, made sheriff of Babylon. In the fiyst place, their 
habit proves this to be true, for they wore the same badges of 
their authority as you have; that is to say, scarlet gowns and 
gold chains. 1} will aot dispute whether their gowns were lined 
with fur or no, neither was it material, nor indeed so requisite ; 
the hotness of their countries not permitting that formality. 
Secondly, we read how Joseph arrested his brothers for carrying 
away his plate, which he could not have done had he not had 
bailiffs and serjeants under him, officers peculiar to a sheriff: 
and to make it more evident, we do not find that he took out his 
writ out of any other office but his own; which he could not 
have warranted, had he not been sheriff himself. But you will 
say, where were the two sheriffs to parallel our two sheritfs ? 
To that I answer, where was there a county of Middlesex belong- 
‘ gto either of those cities, for the other person to be sheriff 
of? Was it requisite there should be two sheriffs in those 
places, where there was never a county of Middlesex, because 
there are two sheriffs of London, where there is a county of 
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Middlesex 2? No; for it is the county makes the sheriff, uot 
the sheriff the county. This, gentlemen, is law. Now, geutle- 
men, [ shall tell ye more thay ever you heard before, to shew 
vou that [have not spent my time in idleness, which is this ; 
that as there is an arch-angel, and au arch-bishop, and an arch- 
deacon, so is there an arch-sheriff, which is Saturn, or Belzebub, 
the prince of the air. This is evident from the duty of his 
employment ; for as it is your duty to punish offen lers and sau- 


ners inthis world, so itis his duty to punish sinners and offen- 


ders both in this world and the world to come. And now I 
speak of your employment, [ shall tell you what it is: first, 
you are the chief jailors of the nation, and it is your duty to 
keep those prisoners who are committed to your charge, as close 
as vour wives lock up their best jewels: to this purpose, Mr, 
Warner, are the two counters at your disposal; and Newgate, | 
Mr. Love, is appointed for your portion. Secondly, you are the 
chief executioners of sentences upon malefactors, whether it be 
whipping, burning, or hanging. Mr. Sheriff, I shall entreat a 
favour of you: I have a kindsman at your end of the town, a 
rope maker; [know you will have many occasions before this 
time tvelvemonth, and I hope I have spoken in time; pray make 
use of him, vou will do the poor mana favour, and your self no 
prejudice. Pray, geutlemen, what have you for dinner? for f 
profess 1 forgot to go to market yesterday, that I might get mv 
speech by heart. Truly, gentlemen, | count it no dishonour to 
go to market iny self; there is no trusting to servants: had you 
lived as long in the world as | have done, you would say so. 
When I was a young mau as you are, I thought scorn to go to 
market then as well as you; but since I went my self, I find 
that my servants cheated me of, [ warrant you, five pounds ia 
the vear. They would reckon me two shillings fora leg of mutton, 
which I can buy as good a one now for five groats aud two 
pence. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve o'clock ; well, God-buy to ve gentlemen. But 
stay! I have forgot the main thing ve came for: I must give 
you our oath. Lord, what a crazy memory have 1! But vou 
luust excuse me; gentlemen, my thoughts are not upiquitary ; 
they cannot be in your kitchen and my head both at one time. 
Gentlemen, there are several sorts of oaths; there is the pro- 
tector’s oath, *‘ by the living God ;” there is the cavalier’s oath, 
God, damn,. me;” and there is the chambermaid's oath, “as I 
wun honest :” and there is an oath which you are to swear, and 
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which all men swear who take upon them employments of trust, 
“so help me God.” Now some men say this is not an oath, 
but my conscience tells me the contrary. Truly there are so 
many opinions, that a man cannot tell which to believe. How- 
ever, | have sworn this oath twenty times, and would do twenty 
times more, before I would lose my place, but why do I use 
persuasion? I see you are come with a resolution to swear, 
and {am come to swear ye, and so we are agreed. Well, now 
vou have heard what those things are which you must swear: 
lay vour hands on the book, and say, ‘«as God helps us, Mr. 
Baron, we will perform all these things—as well as we can.” 
Thus, Masters Sheriffs, you hear what you have sworn ; pray 
be diligent and careful to observe every particular; fear God, 
obey your superiors, aud rule your city with prudence; that 
as you are sheriffs, you ‘become mayors; and being mayors, 
may be knighted; and being knighted, may die full of age and 
worship, and be buried with escucheons. Now, Mr. Sheriffs, 


get you home, kiss your wives, and by that time the cloth i 
laid, ¥ will be with ye; aud so good-buy tll I see you again. 
——— 


CHARACTERISTICS of tHe COMIC PERFORMANCES oF THE 
' LAST CENTURY. 
By a late celebrated Critic.—To be continued occasionally. 

Mr. King is universally allowed to be the first comic actor 
upon the stage. His requisites, natural and acquired, are many 
and great: his figure is of that happy kind, that by the variation 
of dress, he becomes the gentleman or the valet, the coxcomb 
or the misanthrope, with almost equal facility and truth. His 
eyes are remarkably animated, lively and expressive, and his 
countenance is capable of that strong variety of muscular motion 
for which the Italians are so celebrated. He does not, how- 
ever, like them apply this to the purposes of grimace, but to 
embody those workings of the mind, those forcible emotions, 
which give such infinite pleasure to the spectators, when judi 
ciously displayed. His articulation is the most perfect of any 
performer I ever heard. His walk, action, manner, and whole 
deportment, are so variously proper, that we forget Mr. King, 
and think only of the character. Nothiug more evidently dis- 
covers the accuracy of his judgment, than the care with which 
he has avoided the errors of the school in which he was formed . 
I mean that of pantomimic description, which discourses by 
‘action, and endeavours to tell the meaning of the sentence 
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before it is pronounced. ‘This it is true, may sometimes be 
proper, nay, may become a very great beauty, but it can only 
be in those characters that are foreigners, and are supposed to 
want the words or the idiom of language, and therefore attempt 
to explain themselves by gesture. And by the way there are 
few actors who attempt to play these last-mentioned parts, that 
are sufficiently attentive to gesture, which marks the reality of 
the Frenchman or other foreigner, in a manner far superior to 
filling the nostrils with snuff, or shrugging the shoulders. Mr. 
King was at one time the yourg actor, who started up to rival. 
and supply the place of Woodward. That he did not imitate 
him, but depended on his own taste and feeling, is his praise, 
I do not mean to say, that he did not observe and profit by the 
excellencies of Woodward; this was his duty; but he did not 
become a mannerist; he studied his author, and how persons in 
real life, under such circumstances would really behave. King, 
as well as Woodward, once used to play Harlequin; and indeed 
Harlequin was in those times, a very different being fuom what 
he has since become: but Woodward was Harlequin in every 
thing, King only when he ought to be. Woodward, who after 
Rich, was the best teller of a story in dumb shew, the English 
stage had ever seen, was so conscious of this, that he never 
could forget it; if he mentioned an undertaker he flapped his 
hat, pursed up his brow, clasped his hands, and with a burlesque 
solemnity strode across the stage before he spoke: he would 
mimic the wiping of a glass, or the drawing ofa cork at the 
word waiter, and would not say mercer till he had measured 
off several yards gf cloth on the flap of his coat. But he did 
these things with such strength of imitation and of humour, 
that though it was flagrantly wrong, criticism itself could not 
forbear to laugh. Garrick himself, in his younger days, was 
much addicted to this fault. The younger Cibber,; though he 
wrote with an express intention to depreciate, gave, notwith- 
standing, a lively picture of Garrick’s errors, which the latter 
so far corrected as his judgment improved, that but few traces 
of them at last rernained when he was on the stage; though so 
strong was the habit he had contracted, that when the respect 
due to an audience did not make him cautious, he was given to 
VoL. It. Aah 
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buffoon gesticul: tiv in privete conversation, which occasioned 
it to be said Garrick was an actor every where but on the stage. 
Cibber in nis Dissertations says of hiv, “ Though I have as 
quick a perception of the merits of this actor as his greatest 
admirers, and have not less pleasure from his performance, when 
he condescends to pursue simple nature, yet [ am not therefore 
to be blind to his studied tricks, his overfondness for extrava- 
gant attitudes, fiequent affected starts, convulsions, twitchings, 
jerkings of the bo!ly, sprawling of the fingers, slapping the 
breast and pockets, his pantomimical manner of acting every 
word in a sentence, wilh a set of mechanical motions in con- 
stant use, the caricatures of gestures.” 

If I may be allowed a conjecture concerning things before ny 
* ewn time, it shali be that the pantomimical excellencies of Rich 
gave rise to these extravagancies. Garrick was undoubtedly 
av ost diligent student of his art, and attended with severe 
assiduity, both to the beauties and defects of his youthful co- 
temvoraries. Rich was then in his meridian, and a wonderful 
mimic; that Garrick before his taste was mature, should. think 
the expressive dumb shew of Rich, might be introduced with 
effect in stage dialogue, is not surprising. Woodward, who had 
not Garrick’s powers of pieasing without those adventitious 
trappings of false ornament, was unwilling to forego any means 
of obtaining applause; though his judgment might condemn - 
his practice, as 1 have reason to suppose it did, for he was a 
man of strong sense, and did not want monitors. King, though 
not Woodward's equal as Harlequin, was his superior as an 
actor, for he obtained as much applause in a more correct and 
masterly style. He has likewise proved himself capable of 
more variety. Woodward was confined to fops, valets, or 
characters out of, or beyond nature: in these latter ;erhaps he 
never had his peer; but King has gone a greater round: —the mis- 
snap wit, the sprightly rake, the gay gentleman, the choleric 
and surly father, the worn-out debauchee, the canting hypo- 
crite, the arch valet, and the impudent coxcomh, have suc- 
cessively delighted the town, when personated by Mr. King. | 
need hut mention Witwould, Ranger, Sir Anthony Absolute, &c. 
to recal a traia of pleasing ideas into the minds of all who have 
been accustomed to theatrical exhibitions. 
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It is in new plays that men of genius have mostly been dis- 
covered on the stage. Auditors are so far from being capable 
of making acool and dispassionate comnarison betwee . a young 
and an old performer, that they constantly go, and especially to 
comedy, not with a picture in their minds how a character 
should be represented, but of the manner in which the same part 
has been performed by some celebrated actor. This is carried 
by the ignorant part of the audience to such excess, that an 
actor who came out in the part of Mungo in Covent Garden, 
was censured because the garter which hung down as a token ot 
drunkeuness, was on the wronz leg, that is, it was on the con- 
trary leg tothat on which Mr. Diidin was accustomed te wear 
it, and consequently wrong. Original characters, thon, must in 
general establish the fame of players. It was his performance 
of Lord Ogleby which co..vince every body that Mr. King was 
an actor of great genius. Mr. Garrick and Mr. Coleman were 
sensible of his merit before, or they would not have entrusted 
their play in his hands. On the performance of Jord Ogleby 
the play of the Clandestine Marriage depended, for which 
reason Mr. Garrick, who wrote the character, intended to have 
played it himself, but being taken ill while it was in rehearsal 
it was given to Mr. King, and though Mr. Carrick recovered 
soon enough to have resumed his part, he was so struck when 
he beheld Mr. King's conception and execution of it at rehe. r- 
sal, that he owned he did not think he could perform it in so 
masterly a manner. The debility. the vanity, and the philan- 
thropy of Lord Ogleby, his half smothered contempt for, and 
vell-bred condescension to the family of Stirbng, with his 
polite s eers at the contracted ddevs of the citizen; the pragress 
of his passion tor his adorable Fanny ; his self applause, and 
ostentation, until his mistake is discovered, and the well-br < 
ease without indifference, with which he reconciles himself and 
all the interested marties, to cheerful good-hiumoured resignation, 
are so happily and faithf ly represented by Mr. Kivg, that his 
performance of that character, has alwa,s been regarded as ner- 
fection itself, by every indge ofiife, of manners, and of the human 
heart. In w'tty. dialogue Mr. King is likew se without a rival 
at the present day: Mrs. Abincton alone can vie with him, 
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and the pointed delivery of repartee is in both, one of their 
chief excellencies. There is another spevies of character 
in which he is always beheld with infinite pleasure. The 
benevolent misanthrope when personated by him is a most 
respectable, though apparently contradictory being, and his 
p rformance stamps him with such reality, that even those whose 
sphere of life have never brought them acquainted with such 
people, for they seldom exist, but among the higher and refined 


ranks of society, are convinced of the felicity and identity of 
the portrait. 


— os 


To THe EDITOR or THE THEARICAL INQUISITOR. 


Sudbury, June 24, 1813. 
S1R,—The inclosed (put into my hands by a friend) } have 


taken the freedom of seading you for insertion in your excellent 
publication in whatever ‘manner and with what afteration you 
think proper. As burlesquing folly is generally more effica- 


cious than seriously censuring it, this mode is adopted to point 
out, with the hope of checking in some degree, many growing 
absurdities (to call them ngthing worse) that have crept into 
some of those est«blishments that (if uncontaminated by selfish 


views, egotisin, and ostentation) may prove of inestimable benefit 
to the rising generation. 


Your inserting it will oblige several admirers of your work ; 
and will be particularly esteemed by 
Your humble Servant, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


| Clodpole Hall, June 24, 1813. 
Mr. Quiz,—I suppose a body may call you so—I want to say 


a few words to you; pray, Sir, a’nt it a shame for a plain 
farmering man, asI be, to be drag’d about to see foine sights 
as they call them, and to have the money drag’d out of one’s 
pocket by a parcel of larned men, and fill hand try fists, as they 
call themselves. Ecod I don't know any thing about their 
filling their hands, but I know they are always scheming some- 
what to empty ones pockets. I'll tell you how ’tis, Sir: there 
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be our squire, the parson, the exciseman, and Sam Smaii Trade, 
the shopkeeper, have got it into their heads that all the bovs 
and girls in the parish must be made larned people of, and so 
Sam. Small Trade, and Mr. Alphabet, the schoolmaster, have 
set about a sunday school, and al! the boys and girls go every 
sunday; my boys, Tom, Bow, and Dick, went with them (they 
were made munters I think they cali them) to larn the boys 
criss cross row, ab, ib, ob, ub, and so forth. Well, Sir, Land 
my dame said as how we would go too, to sist a bit every 
sunday as well as the rest. For I liked the plan mortal!y—te 
larn poor things their letters, that they might be able by and 
by to read the bible, testiment, and prayer book. For my dame 
and I, ard Torr, Bob and Dick, can do a!' that. And" tole cur 
neighbours that | would give a little something toward, books, 
but no, no, says Sam Small Trade, Mr. Clodpole (that’s my 
name, and there’s a mortatious number of our familv,) no, that 
wont do, you must scribe something handsome, as ‘here is the 
master and the mistress, and the master’s assistant, and the 
mistress’s assistant, and al! the munters to pay—and advertise- 
ments in the newspapers and other insadental expences—Stop, 
Master Small Trade, says I, I thought every thing was to be done 
graciously. Land my dame and Tom, Bob, and Dick dont 
want money for teaching, nor I dare to say you and your dame, 
and your | ttle boyy. Aye, aye, but, says he, we must do every 
thing by system. Mr. Alphabet and I have begun on Mr. 
Lancaster's system, next we shall try Dr. Bell’s, after that we 
shall try one between them, and if that wont do, we’'l try ano- 
ther, and so on till we have fixed upon one to suit our localities, 
I did’nt know what he meant by his localities, except it was 
something ‘about the local militia, and so I told him. But as 
he was got into his localities and systems, and I could'nt follow 
him, I told him he must go on his own way, but that I thought 
as how I had larning enought for an honest Farmer—that it 
would not be right to set the servant above the master—and if 
the children were taught just as much as I and my dame and 
Tom, Bob and Dick, they’d do quite well enough without their 
systems and localities. But—I—dont know how, it were not I; 
Sam Small Trade flummered me over, so that he got a guinea 
out of me, and told me I should be a rector and be on the mittee 
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to supperintend every sunday. My dame didnt like} should 
go vastiv, because, as she said, as ‘fom, Bob and Dick were 
there and I went too, there would be nobody at home to read 
the bible with her, as we always used to do, and she didn’t like 
breaking good old customs for systems ond localities; but, 
however, as Sam Small Trade said that we rectors would doa 
world of good by atte:ding ; I went to the church—and walked 
up and down, and soon. But Mr. Alphabet and the rest took 
no more notice of me than as if I'd been a post, nor so much as 
asked my advice about any thing. . And there were some of 
your fine dressed flashy would-be-ladies swimming and sliding 
about, shewing their gracicusness with the squire, the parson, 
the exciseman, or Sam Small Trade, who were smirking and 
bowing, and talking sense with them about the school—and 
saying what a good ti ing it was! what a yeumune stablishment. 
How delightful it was to see so many pretty inuocents snarcht 
from ignorance and ruin—pretty innocents indeed! you Il think 
when I've told you all—Sois these sensible jadies and gentlemen 
were turning off with an air to take a sweep between a double 
row of seats, the boys and girls (as in duty bound may hap) rose 
up to bow and courtsey (J used to think one shou dnt bow to 
one another in the church) | thought something was the matter 
and so gaping about to see what it was, set my fout upon one of 
the ladies gowns—she pushed me almost dovn an‘ said ‘my 
good man” what are vou about 7—soft words, thinks J, butter 
no parsnips ! for she lookt like a fury at me—I hurryi:.g to get 
out of sight of her mortati.us desperate eyes bounced backward 
against another lady and almost knocked her down—then I 
made a sort of a—scramble side ways as it were, to get out of her — 
way—and one of the ‘‘ pretty innocents” (for they were by 
this time seated) put out his foot and tript me up, so there I 
fell with my face on the pavement flat as a flounder—my nose 
broke and all of a gore of blood—the “pretty innocents” all 
laughing—the yewmene sensible ladies exclaiming against the 
“‘good man” with ‘‘ stupid blockhead”—-“ blundering fool’— 
‘“‘the fellow is drunk”—the squire, the parson and the excisemen 
nodding their heads as much as to say—that’s right,—My sly 
ummering friend Sam Smal! Trade joining in with Ha! ah !—at 
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what a pity—yiving at the same time one of his seers fo make 
folks believe that I John Clodpole often got drank—f could 
almost have said “dang it,” ¥ was so mad—holding my 
handkerchief tomy nose [ snuffled out for Tom, Bob, Dick to 
go home—but no, truly, Mr. Alphabet would’nt let them move, 
so I was obliged to sneak off alone—-and, as, before my disaster, 
J stood, and walked about like a pig with its tail ent off so now 
I was forced to slink homelike a dog with his tail burnt off—- 
Rabbit it, says I, to dame when { got home, I wont be of the 
mittee—nor shall Tom, Bob and Diek be of the munters any 
longer—fine teaching the pretty innocents! to let them play 
tricks and lauch at their benefactors and to learn the muntors 
to be undutiful to their parents ! 

Well, sir, I find they have gone through a mortal number of 
systems as they call them, and are going to try a new one as soon 
as our any varsity is over —{ forget to tell you that I am in the 
miftee again—I mean I am one of the acting managers that do 
nothing —That will save me a nation deal of trouble, as Sam 
Small Trade told me, for you must understand that he called 
on me again, and talkt so larnedly, and did so whieedle and 
flummery me over, that he made me savy aye; when I should 
have said no, so he perswaded me that I must be an honored 
manager and do nothing, on/y give my scriptions. So he, the 
parson, the squire, the exciseman, and Mr. Alphabet went round 
the parish for scription for the any varsity as they callit. I 
tind that is a dinner of beef and pudding for the pretty inno- 
cents in public—And there the fine-dressed, flashy, sensible 
yewmane ladies, the squire, the parson, the exciseman, Mr. 
Alphabet, and Sam Smail Trade, are to cut, carve, shew off their 
graciousness aud slide about, smirking and bowing, and bobbing 
and yanking “and so forth, anno domini, and the like ont’— 
all this and a great deall more, ‘‘ poor bonesand publican” —as 
Sam Small Trade, the parson, the squire, the exciseman and 
Mr. Alphabet told me when they called for my scription, for 
they are all such larned men, “'twould do your heart good,” 
Mr. Editor, “to hear them talk Latin.” By gum, sir, thev talk 
of sense, larning, and latin to me, and Sam Sma!! Trade flummeried 
and wheedted me over so, they diddied me out of another guinea 
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So then I thought and thought—at last says 1 to mys¢lf, John 
Clodpole, you're a fool! for you must now give your own boys 
less larning for this—and that’s a pity, for they are good boys— 
and charity should begin at home. But I hope the dinner and 
so forth will do good to the pretty innocents, not forgetting the 
sensible yewmane ladies. I, John Clodpole, my dame, Tom 
Bob, and Dick will stay at home, and take care to cram our 
friends when they visit us, as we are all honored members, who 
do nothing only pay our scriptions when called upon. 

I forgot to tell you, sir, as how Mister Small Trade flum- 
gummeried I and several of my neighbours, who are rectors and 
honored managers, like me, in our parish, to go to another axy 
varsity to see how they went on; se away we all went, and seed 
the children eat, and a mortatious fine sight it was to be sure, 
for they eat gloractously! Besides, there was a power of fine 
flashy sensible yetomane ladies, squires, parsons, and excisemen, 
and there was one of my sly friends, Sam Small Trade’s relations. 
He was a thin: wizzen-looking fellow, with a face as sharp as 
his own cheese-knife ; he looked and talked just like Sam, and 
flumgummeried folks over in the same kind of way. Aye, just 
for all the world as we i’the country be humgumd by your 
gentlefolk that waut to be of the parliament. Ecod, I fancy 
somehow, sir, that my friend Sam Small Trade and his cousin, 
(as I think him) want to be cannanites for the county—or else 
they are begging for custom. It looks so like it. When they 
are got into their sensible systems and localities, are bowing 
and scraping and flummerying folk, they certainly look as if they 
were trying to butter their bread, as a body may say. 

I shall be glad to write to you again shortly if I can find 
something to say—for, I dont know how’tis, I like it hugely ! 
have got a kind—of an itching at my fingers ends—and_ wher 
I'm writing they seem easy as a body may say. 

So Sir, I am yours, as in duty bound, 
JOHN CLODPOLE.. 
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QUIN. 

Not to be sensibly agitated at any little interruption he may 
meet with on the stage, is a very necessary qualification in a. 
player. An occurrence displaying uuusual presence of mind 
once happened to Quin. One exening, in a riot at the stage 
door, Quin wounded a young fellow who had drawn upon him, 
slightly in the hand. The spark presently after came into one 
of the green boxes over the stage door. The play was Macbeth, 
and ‘in the fine soliloquy, where he sees the imuginary dagger, 
as Quin repeated, “‘ And on thy blade are drops of reeking 
blood,” the young fellow bawls out, “ Aye, reeking indeed! 
What, does your conscience prick you, you rascal, that’s my 
blood you drew just now.” The actor giving him a severe side 
glance, replied, ‘*‘ Damn your blood, I say ;” and then without 
hesitation proceeded with his speech, so that the major part of 
the audience scarcely noticed the interruption. 


THE LAST RESOURCE. 

Perhaps no circumstance more laughable than the following 
has occurred from the days of Thespis to the present zra. An 
itenerant actor was playing the character of Gloster in King 
Lear: he went through some of the scenes tolerably well, but 


_ when he came to that part in which Gloster is deprived of his 


sight, his memory became so treacherous, that. he could not 
repeat by rote a single syllable more, so that poor Gloster was 
reduced to the ludicrous necessity of reading all the remainder 
of his part, after his eyes were put out. 


FOOTE. 

It.is an old: and just observation, that a bear will not attempt 
to fly, and yet so little are mankind judges of themselves, that 
they will be frequently making attempts still more ridicu- 
lously absurd. In consequence of its having been mentioned in 
the papers of those times, that Foote was about to open the 
Haymarket theatre, a variety of applications were made to him 
for engagements. Among others, a lady applied to him. “ Pray, 
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Madam (said he) are you for tragedy «r comedy ? [no answer] 
Are you a veteran or is it your first attempt? (not a word) 
Hum! Are you married, Madam? ‘Pray, sir, (says she, 
turning one of her ears to him) speak a little louder for J am 
deaf !”’ 


Seti eee 


“ From FRAGMENTA AULICA; 
Or Court and State Jests in noble drollery, true and reall, ascertained to their 
times, places and persons. By T. S. Gent 
London, printed by H. Marsh, at the Prince’s Arms in Chancery-lane, 
near Fleet-street; and Jos. Conicrs at the Black Raven in the long 
walk, near Christ Church, 1662.” 


“ KING HENRY VIII. 

A company of little boyes were by their schoolmaster not 
many years since appointed to act the play of King Henry VIII; 
and one who had the presence, or the absence rather (as_ being 
of a whining voice, puling spirit, consumptive body) was ap- 
pointed to personate King Henry himse'fe, only because he had 
the richest cloths, and his parents of the best people of the 
parish, but when he had spoke his speech, rather like a mouse 
than a man, one of his fellow actors told him, If you speak not 
Hoh!! with a better spirit and voyce, your Parliament will 
not grant you a farthing.” 

“ LORD TREASURER. 

The office of lord treasurer was alwayes beheld as a place of 
great trust and profit. One well skilled in the perquisite thereof. 
being demanded what he conceived the yearly value of the 
place might be worth, made answer,—That it might be worth 
some thousands of pounds to him, who, after his death, would 
goe instantly to Heoven ; twice as much to him who would goe 
to Purgatory; and nobody knows what, to him who would 
adventure to go to Hell!” 


“ CHIEFE JUSTICE.” 
The Chiefe Justice of the Common Pleas is in place beneath, 
in profit above, the Lord Chiefe Justice; for this reason Sir Ed. 
Montague, in Henry Lighth’s time, being demanded the reason 
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of degrading himselfe from the King’s Bench, to that other chiefe 
Justiceship, auswered,—I am now an old man, end love the 
kitchen better then the hali, the warmest place best suliing to 
my age.” 

Should Sir James Mansfield resign, who knows what change 
may take place in our time? 


“DR. PERNE, 
Dr. Perne, Master of Peter House, arid Dean of Ely; in Cam- 


bridge; this person was very facetious, and excellent in blunt 


sharp jests, and loved that kind of mirth, even so as to be hated 
for his wit in them. This dean chanced to call a clergyman 
fool (that indeed was little better) who replyed that he would 


complain thereof to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Do, saith the 
dean, when you will, and my Lord Bishop will confirm you.” 


“SIR WALTER RAWLEIGH. 

Sir Walter having obtained the Queen’s open favour, found 
many enemies (which were never wanting at court) besides 
cowardly detractions, of whom Sir W. was wont to say, “ /f 
any man accuseth me to my face, I will answer him with my 
MOUTH, but my TAILE ts good enou’ to returne an answer to 
such who traduce me behind my back.” 


“SHIP MONEY. 

When Mr. Hambden was condem:ed in the Exchequer in a 
penall sume, ten of the judges gave their oninion that the taxe 
was legal, only Judge Hutton and Judge Crooke declared against 
it, so that a stop was put to levying of it; whereupon a coun-. 
tryman, no friend to the prerogative, said witti'v, The King 
may give ship-meney to Hock, but net te Crook :—but since that 
time, other taxes, ten times lieavyer, liave beeu taken from us by 
Hook and Crock together.” 

“KING JAMES. 

King James First coined his 22 shilling piece of gold called 
jacobusses, where, cn his head, he wore a crown, after that he 
coined his 20 shillings, and wore the laurel inst ead of the 
crown, upon which mutation Ben Johnson said pleasantly,— 
that poets being always poor, bayes were rather the embleme of 
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wit than wealth, since King James no sooner began to wear 


the. , but he fell two shillings in the pound in publique valua- 
tion.” 





“ TERME. 

In the Sth of Queen Mary, 1568, there was such a thin 
terme that there was but one lawyer in the King’s Beuch, Mr, 
Foster, and ove serjeant, Mr. Bouloise, at the Common Pleas; 
both khavi..g little more to do then to look about them, and the 
judges uct more to do than the lawyers had; who in the quiet 
times were mich increased, as may be gathered from the words 
of Heiwood, the old epigrammatist, and one much made of by 
this Queena; who, being told of the great number of them, and 
that the multitude of them would impoverish the whote pro- 
fession, made auswer, A>; for that always the more spaniels 
there were in the field, the more sew the game.” 

“ BENJAMIN JOHNSON. 

One was friendly telling Benjamin Johnson of his great and 
excessive drinking continually. Here’s grievous clutter and 
talk, juoth Penjamin, coucerning my drinking, but there’s not 
a word of that thirst, which so miserably torments me day and 
night.” 

*“ LORD TREASURER. 

When my Lord — came first to he Lord Treasurer, he 
complained to the Lord Chancellor Bacon of the troublesome- 
ness of the place, for that the kxchequer was so empty; the 
Lord Chancellor answered, my lord be of good clieer, for now 
you shali see the buttom of your businesse first.” 


“A PRESENT. 

When peace was renewed with the French in England divers 
of the great counsellors were presented from the french with 
jewels. The Earle of Northampton’ was omitted, whereujon 
the King said to him, my lord, how happens it that you have 
not a jewel! as the rest? My lord answered according to the 
fable in Zsop—Non sum GA. us, idiogue non reperi GkM- 
MAM.” 

“ A COUNTRYMAN. 

A certain countryman, being at an assizes, and seeing the 

prisoners holding up their hands at the barr, said they were good 
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fortune-tellers, for 1f they did but Icok upon a man’s hand, 
they could tell whether he sheu'd live or dye.” 








“SIR FRANCTS BACON, 

A lady walking with Mr. Bacon, ia Grayes Inne Walks, 
ashed whose thai piece of ground, lying rert under the walls, 
was: he answered tieirs; then she asked him, if those fields 
beyond the walks were theirs too? He answered, yes, madam, 
those are vurs, as you are ours, to /ook on and no more.” 


* JUDGE POPHAM, 

Master Serjeant Popham, afterwards Lerd Chiefe Justice 
Popham (who said he would make the roads so safe that a man 
might trave! with a white wand in his hand, and performed his 
word) when he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which had sate long, and done nothing in ef'ect, coming one 
day to Queen Elizabeth, she said to hiv —Now, Master 
Speaker,- what hath passed in the House oi Commons? He 
answered, ‘‘if it please your Majesty, seven weckes.” 


—<>—— 
A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE ar LONDON. 

THERE is not a more amusing occupation then that of 
tracing, by the assistance of records of various sorts, the great 
changes that time has worked i:: mayners, and modes, and ‘in 
the aspect of things. Former writers, who treated of the 
moving scenes of their days, now introduce us, when we refer 
to them, to quite a diff rent world to that of which we form a 
part: and the interest they excite is the greater, inasmuch 


as wearein geveral familiar with the names that occur in their 


descriptions, while the characters and circumstances they 
describe, are strange, or at least very unlike those which we are 
in the hubit of having suggested to us by the same appellations, 
The reader may at once imecine the effect of this, by fancying 
his friend, whom he is accustomed toshake by the hand, as: a 
very worthy young man who studies the law, in a plain blue 
coat, drab pantaloons, and half boots, suddenly entering. his 


_room-door decked out as a spruce Templar, such as Addison 


describes,—with pink knots ou his shoes, an embroidered coat 
and waistcoat, a sword by his side, and a bag wig on his head; 
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—or, to go still farther back, arrayed as a young Drwid,* 
according to the records we have of the druidical f shions,) 
in a long habit with six collars, short hair and long beard, a 
wand in his hand, and an egg incased in gold hanging round 
his neck.— With the Mall, in Siant James’s park, we continue 
very well acquainted,—but we no longer associate with it in 
our thoughts the bustle and mystéry of love-adventures, of 
which itappears to have heen formerly the favourite scene, 
and is accordingly in much use for the dramatists of last 
century ;—women of fashion intriguing in masks, have been 
succeeded by foot-guards and nursery maids. Will's coffee 
house remains, and so does the Grecian, and White’s, we believe; 
but for all their original purposes they have perished.—Steele 
were he with us now, and writing his Tutler, could not with 
any propriety date his papers on poetry from the first, on 
learning from the second, and on topics of gallantry and 
. pleasure from the third. The only place of this kind that 
retains any rortion of its old air, is the Chapter in Saint Paul’s 
Church-yard, —it still adhers to its original uses,—takes in the 
periodical publications, and new works,—has a small li:-rary 
attached to it, serves no dinners, and is frequented by persons 
of a literary character and appearance. The very benches 
and waiters here have the look of 1720; and its general aspect 
on entering it, almost conjures up Addison standing with his 
back to the fire, surrounded by a groupe of wits, whose allies 
are the delight of the whole room. 

These attractions have resulted from the gradual fluctuation 
of manner; another source of the altered looks of things is 
the wonderful extension of the metropolis, which has for many 
years been going into the country. An old print represents the 
village of Charing, with its cross; near to which is a road-post, 
with two indexes, one pointing ‘‘ To London”—the other ‘‘ To 
Westminster.” Suint Martin’s in the fields, is now one of the 
closest built and most thickly-peopled parts of the town. By 

® Druids, among the Britons, by their office, did determine all kinds 
of matters, as well private as public; and were Justices, in law matters 
and controversies, for offences of death and title of laws. 

Jones's Answer to Taites’ Questions about the Druids. 
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Spring Gardens we now understand the site of a noted hotel, 
and excellent pastry-cook’s shop; but in our old comedies it is 
alluded to as a favourite place of intrigue, to which its umbra- 
geous walks and mazy thickets gave but too convenient a cover. 
Ina work called “ Character of England,” by Jo. Evelyn, 
Esq. dated 1659, we have this description given us of Spring 
Gardens. ‘ The manner is, as the company return from Hyde 
Park, to alight at the Spring Garden—which inclosure is far 
from disagreeable, for the solemness of the grove, the warbling 
of the birds, and as it opens into the spacious walks at Saint 


James’s. But the company walk in it at such a rate, you would | 


think all the ladies were so many Atlantas contending with their 
wooers ; and,*iny lord, there was no appearance that I should 
prove the Hippomenes, who could with much ado keep pace 
with them: but, as fast as they run, they stay there so long as if 
they wanted not time to finish the race; for it is usual here to 
find some of the young company till midnight: and the thickets 
of the garden seem to be contrived to all advantages of gallantry, 
after they have refreshed with the collation, which is here 
seldom omitted, at a certain cabaret, in the middle of this para- 
dise, where the forbidden fruits are certain trifling tarts, neats’ 
tongues, salacious meats, and bad rhenish ; for which the gallants 
pay sauce, as indeed they do at all such houses throughout 
England; for they think it a piece of frugality beneath them to 
bargain or account for what they eat in any place, however un- 
reasonably imposed upon.” 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


We have no specific term to denote the cogyn of the Greeks. 
“« How common is it,” says Dr. Reid, ‘‘ to see a young woman 
in the gayest period of life, who has spent her days in mirth, 
and her nights in profound sleep, without solicitude or care, 
all at once transformed into the careful, the solicitous, the 
watchful nurse, of her dear infant ; doing nothing by. day but 
gazing upon it, and serving it in the meanest offices; by night 
depriving herself of sound sleep for months, that it may lie safe 
in herarms. Forgetful of herself, her whole care is centered in 
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this little object. Such « siddew trassformation of her whole 
habits and eccupetions, and turn of mind, if we did .:ot see it 
every day, would-appear a more wonderful metamorphosis than 
any that Ovid has described. This, however, 1s the werk of 
nature, and not the effect of reaso.: and reflection. . For we see 
it in the good and in the bad, in the most thoughtless as weil as 
in the thoughtful.” 


ARISTOPHANES. 

Of the indecency, which abounds in Aristophaies, uvius- 
tifiable as it certainiv is, it mav be observed, that different ages 
differ extremely in their ideas of this offenee. Among ‘the 
ancients, plain speaking was the fashion: nor was that eceremo- 
nious delicacy introduced, which taught men to abuse each 
other with the utmost politeness, and express the most indecent 
ideas in the most modest languave. The ancients had little 
of this, They were accustomed to call a spade a spade; to 
give every thing its proper name. There is another sort of 
indecency; which is infinitely more dangerous; which 
corrupts the heart without offending the ear. I believe there 
is no mau of sound judgment, who would not sooner let his 
son read Aristophanes, than Congreve and Vanbrugh. In all 
Aristophanes’s indecency there is nothing can allure, but much 
that must deter. He never dressvs up the most detestible vices 
in an aniable light; but generally, by desribme them in_ their 
native colours, makes the reader disgusted with them, 

- Porson’s Review of Brunck's Aristophanes. 


ee 


BURNING OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The following Report of 70 women burned alive on tke funeral © 


pile of their deceased husbands in May and June last, leaving 
184 orpaans, is taken from a periodical work published by the 
Missionaries in Bengal, entitied, ‘‘Miscellames, relative to 
Indian Literature, Manners, &c.” The places where the burn- 
ings occurred, are situated ‘on both sides of Calcutta, from 
Cossimbuaar, to the mouth of the Hoogly.” The same number 
on an average is suid to take place every two months in the 
, year, except about the conclusion of the rains, when the mor- 
tality among the natives is generally greatest, and the burnings 
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increase in proportion. The authenticity of the following docu- 
ments is unquestionable: It was not only published under the 


immediate observation of the Supreme’ Government in Bengal, 


whe scrutinize with jealous attention every thing which proceeds 


from the press of the Missionaries ; but it contains an appeal fo 
one hundred and cighty four orphans who survived. The 
mother’s name, and the father’s cast are given; and we are 
referred to the places where these unhappy infant witnesses 


now live. 
Places. 
Kaleeka-poora, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Baloochura, 
Bamuniya, 
Litto, 
Shree-nugura, 
Juyu-para, 
Ditto, 
Kashim-bazar, 
Ditto, 
Calcutta, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Biliya, 
Kumula-pooera, 
Ditto, 
Kumula-poore, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Mana-singha-poora, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Burdham, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
- Kochunngura, 
Brahuman-poora, 


Vou. It. 


Female’s 
Name. 


Hira, 
Radha, 
Sukhee, 
Sarutee, 
Koomaree 
Kaminee, 
Rajee, 
Roopee, 
Bimula, 
Koushulya 
Five Women 
Soonduree 
Dasee, 
Shyamee, 
Tara, 
Soonduree, 
Jeera, 
Rammunec, 
Rutuna, 
Munee, 
Dasee, 
Bhuguvutee, 
Lukslimee, 
Shyamee, 
Mutee, 
Daminee, 
Pudma, 
Luleeta, 
Somee 
Koomaree, 
Dropudee, 
Tripoora, 
Duya, 





Age. 


18 


22 


33 


22 
25 
°7 
16 
33 
25 
38 
60 
350 
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40 
33 
45 


28 
31 
38 


Children Husband's 


left. 
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Cast. 
Brahmun 
Oilman 
Blacksmith 
Brahmun 
Carpenter 
Brahmur 
Kaist’ha 
Brahmun 
Carpenter 
Gardener 
Merchant 
Goldsmith 
Brazier 
Brahmun 
Goldsmith 
Blacksmith 
Kivurtta 
Brahmun 
Husbandm 
Oilman 
Goldsmith 
Rajpoota 
Washerman 
Gardener 
Oilman 
Kaist’ha 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Carpenter 
Rajpoota 
Carpenter 
Blacksmith — hy 

Ditto . ‘Wet 
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Nuva serai, 
Inkoo serai, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Shree-nugura 
Ramp-poora, 
Anur-poora, 
Gopal-nugura, 
Manik-poora, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Taleshwure, 
Ichanugurya, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Katalya, 
Teghzriya, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Chunakuli, 


Nuyanee, 
Sidhoo, 
Rumunee, 
Sakhee,- 
Shomee, 
Vimula, 
Shyamee, 
Kinee, 
Sona, 
Bluwanee, 
Bhabinee, 
Suruswutee, 
Visukna, 
Shyamee, 
Priya, 
Chitra, 
Kalindee, 
Mohipee, 
Seonduree, 
Shnshee, 
Nuyanee, 
12 Women, 


70 


21 
25 
19 
32 
30 
31 
38 
16 
$9 
29 
38 
19 
40 


17 
52 
25 
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Weaver 
Potter 
Brahmun 
Ditto 
Barber 
Carpenter 
Bralmua 
Bagdee 
Kiveurtta 
Ditto 
Gardener 
Oiiman 
Weaver 
Brahmus 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Oiiman 
Barber 
Kivurtta 
Barber 
Brahmun 


Kooleenbrahmun 


‘This last-mentioned Brahmwn had married 25 women, 13 
of whom died during his life time; the remaining 12 perished 
with him.on the funeral pile, leaving 30 children to deplore the 
fatal effects of this horrid system.” 
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LITERARY REVIEW. | 
a 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 1x tHe YEARS 1800, 1801, 
1802, 1803 AND 1804, 

In which the author visited Madeira, the Brazils, Cape of Good Hope, the Englis’: 
Settlements of Botany Bay and Norfolk Istand, and the principal Islands in th« 
Pacific Ocean, with a continuation of their History to the present period. By 
John Turnbull ; Second Edition, puge 532, 4to. 2l. 2s. Chapple, Marwell. 

No MODERN Voyage was read with more interest than the 
first edition of this work. It was divested of all log-book 
lumber, details of sea-sickness, and the effeminate gossip of 
coxcomb travellers ; the author described what he saw with the 
most expressive fidelity of a British seaman, observed minutely 
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the state of things, and reasoned with ali the shrewdness and 
justness of a man weil practised in successful speculations. 
His remarks, therefore, on commerce and manners have de 
servedly acquired much confidence; he was influenced by no 
preconceived theories, had no system to support ; the broad 
basis of native goud sense, tutored by commercial intercourse, 
was his ovly standard. The brief abstract of some of his 
observations and reflections in the course of his voyage, will 
furnish ample evidence of his talents and knowledge of human 


_nature. The original matter in this second edition we shall 


more particularly notice; for Mr. Turnbull, though a bold and 
enterprising adventurer in commercial speculations, was never- 
theless a very diffident and modest aspirant in literature, and 
omitted in his first edition many important and interesting 
facts, lest he should make a too expensive work, or fatigue his 
readers, His success as an author has induced him to lay the 
whole of bis observations before the public in this edition, and 
we are persuaded that neither he nor the community will regret 
the proceeding. One of those additions will be unanimously 
applauded, we mean that of giviug the latitudes and longitudes 
of all the islands in the Pacitic Ocean, which he and his com- 
panion in the voyage of adventure discovered, as well as those 
places hitherto but imperfectly known. Such things are worthy 


_ of being inserted in the regular narration of a voyage as well as 


in a chart, and their previous omission can enly be ascribed to 
the author's ditidence aud inexperience. With these land-marks, 
any one may follow him in his pevilous voyage around the 
globe. . ; 

The author sets out from Portsmouth and touched at Madeira, 
whieh he now describes in consequence of its being protected 
by an English army. He was naturally anxious to see, “ this 
garden of the world,” and he describes its scenery, the lemon, 
orange, fig, and pomegranate trees, with much pleasure: the 
manners of the people were less agreeable; but sinee Madeira 
became the resort of invalids and eonvalescents, and its chie¢ 
town, Fuachal, being garrisoned by English troops, the company 
and customs have improved ; operas and balls are now common, 
and not a few of the devotees have at least changed the object 


if not the spirit ef their devotion. This advance in refinemens 
Cec2 
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Nuya serai, Nuyanee, 21 
Inkoo serai, Sidhoo,, 25 
Ditto, Rumunee, 19 
Ditto, Sakhee, 32 
Shree-nugura Shomee, 30 
Ramprpoora, * Vimula, 31 
’ Anur-poora, Shyamee, 38 
Gopal-augura, Kinee, 16 
Manik-poora, Sona, 39 
Ditto, Bluwanee, 29 
Ditto, Bhabinee, 38 
Ditto, Suruswutee, 19 
Taleshwura, Visukna, . 40 
Ichanugurya, Shyamee, 37 
Ditto, Priya, 17 
Ditto, Chitra, 52 
Katalya, Kalindee, 25 
Teghuriya, Mohipee, 
Ditto, Seonduree, 38 
Ditto, Shnshee, 83 
* Chunakuli, Nuyanee, 25 
12 Women, — 


Weaver 
Potter 
Brahmun 
Ditto 
Barber 
Carpenter 
Bralmua. 
Bagdee 
Kivurtta 
Ditto 
Gardener 
Oiimaan 
Weaver 
Brahmuag 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Oiiman 
Barber 
Kiveurtta 
Barber 
Brahmun 
Kooleenbrahmun 
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«This last-mentioned Brahmwn had married 25 women, 13 
of whom died during his life time; the remaining 12 perished 


with him on the funeral pile, leaving 30 children to deplore the 
fatal effects of this horrid system.” 
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A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, tn tHe YEARS 1800, 1801, 
: 1802, 1803 AND 1804, 

In which the author visited Madeira, the Brazils, Cape of Good Hope, the Englis’: 
Settlements of Botany Bay and Norfolk Istand, and the principal Islands in th: 
Pacific Ocean, with a continuation of their History to the present period. By 
John Turnbull ; Second Edition, page 532, 4to. 2l. 2s. Chapple, Marwell. 

No MODERN Voyage was read with more interest than the 
first edition of this work. It was divested of all log-book 
lumber, details of sea-sickness, and the effeminate gossip of 
coxcomb travellers; the author described what he saw with the 
most expressive fidelity of a British seaman, observed minutely 
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the state of things, and reasoned with ali the shrewdness and 


justness of a man well practised in successful speculations. 


His remarks, therefore, on commerce and manners have de~ 
servedly acquired much confidence ; he was influenced by no 
preconceived theories, had no system. to support ; the broad 
basis of native goud sense, tutored by commercial intercourse, 
was his ovly standard. The brief abstract of some of his 


observations and reflections in the course of his voyage, will 


furnish ample evidence of his talents and knowledge of human 
nature. The original matter in this second edition we shall 
more particularly notice; for Mr. Turnbull, though a bold and 
enterprising adventurer in commercial speculations, was never- 
theless a very diffident and modest aspirant in literature, and 
omitted in his first edition many important and _ interesting 
facts, lest he should make a too expensive work, or fatigue his 
readers. His success as an author has induced him to lay the 
whole of bis observations before the public in this edition, and 
we are persuaded that neither he nor the community will regret 
the proceeding. One of those additions will be unanimously 
applauded, we mean that of giving the latitudes and longitudes 
of all the islands in the Pacitic Ocean, which he and his com- 
panion in the voyage oftadventure discovered, as well as those 
places hitherto but imperfectly known. Such things are worthy 
of being inserted in the regular narration of a voyage as well as 
in a chart, and their previous omission can enly be ascribed to 
the author's ditdence aud inexperience. With these land-marks, 
any one may follow him in bis pevilous voyage around the 
globe. 

The author sets out from Portsmouth and touched at Madeira, 
which he now describes in consequence of its being protected 
by an English army. He was naturally anxious to see, “ this 
garden of the world,” and he describes its scenery, the lemon, 
orange, fig, and pomegranate trees, with much pleasure: the 
manners of the people were less agreeable; but sinee Madeira 
became the resort of invalids and eonvalescents, and its chie 
town, Funchal, being garrisoned by English troops, the company 
and customs have improved ; operas and balls are now common, 
and not a few of the devotees have at least changed the object 


if not the spirit of their devotion. ‘This advance in refinemem 
Cec2 
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has been attended by a still greater,advance’in the expenses of 
living; the meat, which is black, rough, and meagre, sells at 
10d. and 11d. per pound, the Malmsey, Madeira at 801. the 
London particular at 60/. and the !.ondon Madeira wine at 
40/. per pipe. All other articles of food are in proportion; 
wheat and flour being almost entirely imported from America or 
Trelansi, cannot be sold at a low price, The poorer natives live 
chiefly on chesnuts, Indian corn, sour bread, fish and onions. 
The population of Madeira is estimated at 65,000 souls. 
Funchal cont..ining about a fifth of them. Proceeding on their 
voyage to Brazil, they approached to within 7 degrees of the 
equator, when they experienced calm weather, and the sea 
presented one of its most dazzling and sublime spectacles. 

“ On some of the occasions,” says onr voyager, “ in calm and dark 
nights, is was really wonderful to see the myriads of fish with which the 
ship was encircled. ‘The whole sea, as far as the eye could reach, was 
illumined with a glittering radiance as if of a vast tire-work. ‘The stores 
of the great deep appeared to tie eye as if thrown open to view; and all 
its animated creation in their different variety of forms and sizes, cast up, 
as it were, on the surface of the waters. It seemed as if nature was 
opening her vast treasure-house, and inviting man to admire and adore 
the author of all being by displaying his wisdom and goodness even as 
exerted in the recesses of the deep. ‘There were to be seen not only all 
varieties of form and figure, but even almost all contrarities of nature 
mingled together as offspring of a common family: the voracious shark, 
the tyger of the deep, with his diminutive jackall, the pilot fish, the 
albion, bonetto, dolphin, flying fish, &c. The glare of thé ship’s copper 
bottom on the waters doubtless ‘so stupified them, as to render them 
insensible‘ of this unnatural confusion. We know this to be case with 
_ birds, who are in the same manner to be collected by a light shining in 
the dark.” 

The author has mistaken the cause, although he has correctly 
depicted the fact. These myriads of fish were not assembled 
by his ship; the scene would have been the same had no vessel 
been within hundreds of leagues of them. The luminous and 
almost flaming appearance of the sea, which in tripical regions, 
and particularly between7 and 10 degrees from the equator, 
prevails in calm weather, is occasioned by luminous meduse, 
and other insects of the mollusca class: the number and bril- 
liancy of these creatures are sometimes so great, as to make the 


surface of the ocean resemble occasionally one vast sheet of 
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flame, or an extended plain of snow. The presence of the other 
fishes must have rendeiod the prospect no less grand than Mr, 
T. has described it. Our autior, in consequence of his vessel 
bécoming leaky, bore away to St. Salvadcr to renair. Ga his 
arrival there he complains much of the i orfugnese ocremenies 
and formalities, ad was a!!owed only four d-ys to take in water, 
repair the vessel, and put to sce again. 

St. Salvadon isa large and popolous town, having from 90 to 
100,000 inhabitants ; it 1s naturally divided into two purts, 
one of which is situated on the summit of an eniaence which 
commands a full view of All Saints Bay. ‘The heuses, ike 
those of most warm climates, are lofty; have little winduws 
a .d balconies, and the “ streets so narrow, that two neighbours 
in opposite balconies might almost shake hands.” ‘This sirue- 
ture answers two purposes, it prevents the sun from entering at 
the windows, and it enables the people to carry on conversatious 
(perhaps sometimes to make assignations) in their respective 
balconies. The jewellery ware, it appears, did not suit Mr. 
T.'s taste, and he seems to lament that their fine topazes, 
emeralds, &c. should have been so coarsly wrought. But we 
shall accompany Mr. T. to a subject, with which he is better 
acquainted; we mean his account of the dock-yard and ship 
building. 

“The forests of Brazil (although in a warm climate) are not excelled, 
perhaps not cqualled, by those of Europe. The timber used for ship- 
building is a kind of the Ludia leek, and unavoidably much stronger than 
any European oak. The different kinds of cedar are used for deck- 
plank, and the firs for masts. Experience, however, is the best test of 
the value of Brazil timber, and experience is in its favour, as the Por- 
tuguese vessels built wholly out of these forests, are much more durable 
than English mercantile vessels. The dock-yard, from its commodious- 
ness, attracted much of my attention. It is a large square piece of 
ground, and its internal arrangements and accommodations are on a 
scale of magnitude and convenience which would not disgrace a similar 
establishmeat in Europe. On one of my visits to this yard, I experienced 
a civility which is not very usual in our European docks. Seeing me 
attentively observing the 64 gun ship, at that time building, they invited 


ne, wish the greatest frankness, on board, and accompanied me over 


very part of the vessel, which was nearly completed. I deem it but 
ust to add, that this ship appeared to me a most complete and well- 
inished piece of workmanship, and, together with its neatness, to have 4 
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strength and substance not to be excelled, and not commonly equalled in 
the European docks. In fact, she was as strong as wood and iron, com- 
bined with human art, could possibly make her; and I am persuaded 
that she would wear three times the age of ome of our common contract 
ships. The Portuguese caulkers are, perhaps, the first in the world ; far 
oakum, they make use of a fibrous bark, which they say is less subject 
to deeay than that article. No country is better situated for advantage- 
ously carrying on ship-building, if the inhabitants seconded by the en- 
couragement of the government, had the industry to avail themselves of 
their local advantages. European example and capital might produce a 
prodigious effect. The people require to be awakened. The Brazilian 
planters would net want spirit to call forth all the possible produce of 
their soil, if there were markets for it when raised. Interestis the principal 
incitement to industry ; let there be but a demand, and it will instantly 
be followed by supply. It isin this manner that commerce administers 
te agriculture, and that a brisk trade, by animating and rewarding the 
indusry of the cultivator, hastes the earth to its utmost possible pro- 
duetiveness. It is thus that the richest and most commercial countries 
are always best cultivated, and that the condition of the husbandman 
rapidly follows that of the merchant.” 


So far it is, all well; the author deseribes fairly and reasons 
justly. But.we must be pardoned for questioning either the 
expediency or practicability of making the Brazil the country 
for building an English navy. When we see se much and not 
altogether unfounded opposition to the building of ships in our 
settlements mn India, there is surely much less reason to propose 
doing the same in a country wholly foreign. But there is 
another and more conclusive argument; the weoden wails of 
England must always be constructed in England: if it be necessary 
to havea fleet, there must exist’some enemy ; and if an enemy, it 
is not very probable that he would be dreaming, whilst a number 
of unmanned ships of war were coming from Bengal or Brazil 
_ to Britain, for it is evident that they could not be supplied with 
British seamen in either of those places. But, although we 
differ from our patriotic voyager in this respect, we readily 
admit the force of many of his othet considesations. The 
removal of our “own high duty on foreign timber, which 
is perhaps the most injudicious restriction in the whole code of 
our commercial jealousy.” Hemp, perhaps our government 
may ultimately have sense enough to cultivate in Canada. But 
the cotton, rice and tobacco, which have hitherto been imported 
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from the United States, might with more advantage be cultivated 
in, and imported from, the Brazil. ‘The temper and disposition 
of the American people render it absolutely necessary that the 
advantageous and fertilizing current of Euglish trade should 
flow through other channels than those of America. The 
climate of Brazil is represented as most delightful; the “ earth 
is covered with verdure, the eternal spring of the forests seems 
here to be realized. All the vegetable creation answers to the 
fineness of the seasons ; it is not too much te say, that fertility 
seems here to have fixed her abode.” The consequence of this 
is, that the crops are often converted into manure for want of 
markets to dispose of them. The seat of government has now 
been removed several years to Brazil, and America has alse 
been directly hostite to this country nearly as long; yet we de 
not find that any effort has been made either by the Portuguese 
or British governments to encourage their trade, and the mutual 
consumption of products of their respective soils. 

The remarks on general policy, or public utility and the reasen- 
ings of practical men, tike the author, may perhaps tend to awaken 
statesmen to a knowledge of their duty, and the true interests of 
their country: those who think that the “ continental system” 
and its effects will terminate with the power or natural demise 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, must have taken a very superficial view 
of things. When the public habits and pursuits of a country 
are once fully divided into different ways, it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to bring them all back to the original state. To 
expect such things is to betray great ignorance of human natare. 








' Society is always either advancing or retrograding ; there is 


nothing in nature stationary; but its progress is not mechanical, 
it returns but’ by the same route, nor ever arrives at the same 
identical pot whence it originally set out. There is as much 
difference between the lowest born of Greece or Egypt, and the 
savages of the Sandwich Islands, as between them and the 
polished citizens of London and Paris. The diversity of human 
character, and ‘the incalculable advantages to society of that 
diversity, seem hitherto almost unperceived, if not altogether 
unknown by the tegislator of what are. called civilized nations. 
Men frame arbitrary laws, and think that they can restrain the 
human mind from embracing or seeking new objects; make 
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Virtue aud vice consist in an adherence to their distinctions of 
local interest; and oppose each other's systems or modes 
with fire and sword, by land and by water. More just concep- 
tions of human nature would direct a very opposite course. 
Commerce is not less dependant on human passions and pre- 
judices, than the other relations of socral life. If a notion or 
people, either from choice, necessity, or whatever other cause 
thinks proper to make some very absurd regulation for its own 
economy, it dves not follow that other powers are hence justified 
in making war, and seeking not only to destroy such arrange- 
ments, but also their authors and subjects. The laws or rather 
regulations of commerce have been particularly subject to this 
fate, and the cause is obvious, they have all been adopted to 
favour one at the expense of another. The spirit and grinciple 
of equity have-never yet formed the basis of any commercial 
code; and what is even worse, the system of fraud has been 
defended and enforced several] thousand years at the expence of 
human biood, the progress of civilization, and the general 
welfare of society. Individuals in the commerce of life act 
more rationally: if one friend or acquaintance declines their 
society, another is sought and found to replace him. Nations. 
seck to make their connections as fixed as their geographical 
positions. Did they confine their views to things of physical 
necessity, they might be successful; but their cupidity extends 
to every thing, and hence we see interminable wars waged 
merely on a few ignorant and bigotted opinions. These opi- 
nions, which are often dignified with the appellation of prin- 
ciples, are generally injurious to their devotees, not less from 
the obstinacy with which they are adhered to, than any thing 
in themselves radically unjust. The calamities, however, 
attending such modes of proceeding, have net yet induced men 
_to suspect that there is possibly some error in their conclusions. 
The spirit of destruction is still more apparent than that of 
regeneration. Mercantile men, too, always evince a greater de- 
sire of trading with enemies than friends; were this from a consci- 
ousness of their propensity to overreach them, it would be perhaps 
more excusable; but we fear it is rather from erroneous notions 
of self-interest, and an inclination to prefer private to national 
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advantage. Ilad the British merchants, aided by British states- 
men, quietly submitted to the anti-social measure, called the 
‘* continental system ;” and instead of forcing their goods into the 
continental states, waited till necessity and individual interest 
had driven the people of Europe to solicit their manufactures 
with gold in theit hands; this new scheme of despotism would 
long since have sunk under its own weight, and the people 
would never have acquired those habits of privation and local 
independence, which will we fear, be found permavently inju- 
rious toEnglish trade. The extension of our own intercolonial 
concern, the improvement in the cultivation of the East and 
West Indies, and North America, the raising of hemp, ship- 
timber and other articles, necessary to navigation in our own 
dominions, and some other arrangements, were favourable to the 
trade and produce of friendly countries; these would have exer- 
cised ingenuity, gratified the rational speculator, and rewarded the 
manufacturer, the merchants, and the nation. But the minister 
was deceived by the millions of Custom-house returns, and_ the 
greedy adventurer deluded by his own avarice. For these 
reasons, we hope the suggestion and observations of Mr. Turn- 
bull may not pass unnoticed, as they contain much useful infor- 
mation to the stateman, the merchant, and the lover of general 
knowledge. It is.certainly both easier and wiser, to open new 
channels of trade and commerce than to attempt to force those 
which are already shut, not only by the iron-hand of power, but 
also by the harder arm of poverty and distress. The means of 
affecting this salutary measure, which is so congenial to the 
general amelioration of social existence, are, although incidently, 
detailed in the narrative of this voyage round the world. 

But we have been wandering, iuto speculations inconsistent 
with the general purpose ofour work, aud shall endeavour to 
make atonement by extracting the description of a scene, well 


adapted in our opinion for the foundation of-a dramatic exhi- 
bition at one of the minor theatres. 


“ Leaving Maura,” says Mr. Turnbull, “ we bid adieu for the ptesent to 
the Society Island, and now shaped our course for the Sandwich Island. 
This voyage furnished no occurrence out of the common order. The 
seamen, in their manner, amused themselves by representing to the 


natives of Otaheite on board, (six in number) the dangers that awaited 
VoL, Tr. Don 
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them in crossing a certain part of the sea, meaning the equinocial line, 
where they would certainly be harassed by infernal spirits risiug out of 
the water. ‘These stories had a poweriil eflect on the poor strangers 
who had moreover for some time been catremely uneasy, and impatient 
to see lend once more; and appeared most sincerely to regret 
their impridence in embarking on a voyage to which they could 
discover no bounds. So great was their terror at the moment, that I 
am persuaded, had any land been in sight, they would have attempted 
the shore by swimming ; but as there was no chance of suecess in this 
way, they were compelled to submit to their fate; and their terror 
furnished aninexhaustible fund of amusement to our mischievous sailors, 

In their distress, they applied to me to be informed as to the truth of 
what the sailors had said: and on being undeccived gave a scecpe to 
their joy in the most extravagant manner, leaping and hallooing about 
the deck, as if their minds had at once been relieved fiom the most 
dreadful apprehensions. It was however out of my power to prevent 
the operation of shaving, &c. usually performed by seamen, on persons 
crossing the line for the firsttime, which is considered a privilege tuo - 
great to be easily surrendered. 

As this ceremony is of long standing amongst sailors, and though some. 
what ridiculous, yet, when well acted, is sufficiently amusing, I shall 


so far trespass upon my reader's patience, as to insert a deseripiion of it 
“here: 


On this very important occasion, one of the most comic characters 
(the uglier the better) amongst the ship's company, is selected to repre 
sent Neptune, This point settled, the neat is to choose a suitable retinue 
of attendants to act as tritons, sea horses, mermaids, &c. as the circum. 
stances of ihe case will admit of. From amofigst these, a kind ot com- 
mittee is chosen to arrange the embellishments and decorations suitable 
fur the occasion: such as painting, perfuming, powdering, Ac. ac 
Invention is at this time at its utinest stretch who shall excel mest in 
metamorphesing themselves into such extravagant characters, as not 
to be recognized ; this arrangement creates an. inconceivable stir and 
bustle= no peeping behind the secnes at this very interesting moment, 
if any one but their own party shotld venture, it is at his peril. The 
important moment at last arrived, and an impoitant one it is to all: Neptune 
(asif really issuing from the watery element) from behind a sercen 
hanging across the fore part of the ship, and where all this mighty bustle 
and preparation has been so long carrying on, with a voice as of an 
infernal, demands through a speaking trumpet, “ What ship is that? 
What is the Captain’s name ?’ At tlis instant, down drops the sereen, 
and Neptune with his attendants is scen arrayed in all his pomp and 
majesty; seated on a triumphal car, (generally a gun-carriage, with 4 
grating run across it), holding in one hand a tremendous whip, and in 
the other a fish gig or pair of grains as a trident, and having his queer 
Amphitrite on his left. They are welcemed on board in due torm bs 
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one of the officers, and requested to visit the quarter-deck. Upon this 
invitation being given, Neptune lays about him with his whip, which 
so quickens the speed of his statemen, privy-councellors, and coach- 
horses, as often to upset the charioteer and chariot, with the two exalted 
characters it supported. . 
On arriving upon the quarter-deck, Neptune immediately enters into 
a very. interesting conversation with his old fricud the captain, knows 
him extremely well, remembers him since he was a boy, Ac. The 
captain out of respect and politeness, invites him to partake of a glass 
ot wine, liquor, or grog. Amphitrite looks somewhat sulky at this, and 
rates her husband about getting tipsey, and then being inan iil humour, 
and being inhisairs. Neptune is about to become very indignant with 
her, even threatening her with a box on the ear for dariig to utter a 
syllable whilst he is so deeply engaged; however, recoliecting hiinself 
he thinks it the better way to recommend her to follow his example 5 
which this paragon of beauty, like her husband, and every thing that is 
amiable, accedes to with some little entreaty. This smart altercation 
being settled, Neptune then proceeds in his speech, (not the most 
eloquent aud harmonious), and upon its conclusion gives orders, that his 
young visitors, who have all this time been confined under hatches, like 
sv many devoted victims, may be produced forthwith, to unde: ge their 
examination, and receive their future instructions for life. ‘Vins order 
is generally issued so audibly and se turcibly, as to reach the ears of the 
novices ; and excites in their minds, at the moment, the idca, that after 
all the terrible rattling and clattering which had so Jong picecded it, 
the dreadtul catastrophe is now about to take place, Neptune's poice 
officers and body guard,.armed by his authoniy, immediately proceed 
to put their master’s orders into exceution. The party beng brought 
upon deck one by one, (for fear ofa mutiny), is Viad-ioided, and placed 
upon a large tub of water, with a stave, or picce of wood laid aciess it. 
An oath, something resembling the Highgate, is administered to hin in 
the most solemn manner; after which, Neptune's barber proceeds vo 
lather his beard, with an odorifcrous ungaent, or mixture o1 pigs dung, 
cook's fat, thick soot, tar, &c. ac, all beat up together, and then nauine- 
diately applies his razor, (an old ivou hoop cut into fifty wotehes) with 
so Little ceremony or merey, as oftcn to tear the very flesh. This 
vperation being nearly finished, one of the by-standers, and they are 
allready enough upon the occasion, trips the stave from under him, 
when down he plunges into the bottom ofthe tub. At this moment the 
whole of the ship's company are ponring upon him sich a deluge of. 
water, so that if he were immersed into. the bottem of the ocean, he 
could not be more completely inundated. The wetting scene bocoimes 
seneral for some time, till Neptune thinks proper to order torth a fresh 
subject, who undergoes the same operation; the party just shaved 
being the most forward in assailing his ¢ld acquaintance and fellow 
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prisoner. The whole of the operation being gone through, a tub of grog 
is'served out to the ship’s company ; and after two or three hours hard 
work, scraping and scrubbing, to put themselves once more into the shape 
of human beings, the remainder of the day is spent in mirth and hilarity 
and every means in their power uscd to raise the wind for a further 
supply of liquor. 

We could discover that the whole of this business had made a deep 
impression on the minds of the Otaheiteans, and that they promised them- 
selves much pleasure in recounting their adventures to their countrymen 
on their return, when the tale would doubtless receive numerous additions, 
for these islanders are naturally fond of the marvellous, and are not very 
scrupulous in embellishing the accounts they give of any extraordinary 
events that fall in their way.” 


On the whole we regard the voyage of Mr. Turnbull as 
_ worthy of forming a companion to those of Cook, and as well 
adapted to satisfy the curiosity of the scholar, to instruct. the 
speculative observer of life, and: manners, and to open to the 
public at large new sources of political knowledge and com 
mercial speculation. It combines the spirit and novelty of 
Romance with the utility of a work of science, and will be 


an equal accession to the private closet, and the public library. 
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THE NATURE or THINGS, A Dipascanic Poem, 
By Titus Lucretius Carus, translated by T, Busby, M. D. dc. 2 vols. Ato. dl. 5s. 


The present translation of Lucretius is the production of « 
man, who in his own person, or through the medium of hi- 
family, has contributed more effectually to the “ lieart-easing 
mirth” of a British public, than Henley in his Tub, or Curricle 
Coates by his personation of Lothario. Endowed with mode- 
rate learning and respectable talents, Dr. Busby is utterly des- 
titute of that moral dignity, without which the abilities of 
man of genius and the attainments of the scholar, are worthless 
and dangerous possessions. There is no folly to which he has 
not submitted in the hope of obtaining a subscriber; no mean- 
ness to which he will not descend in the expectation of a smile 
trom wealth or greatness; no buffoonery that he will not commit 
in the pursuit of notoricty. There is in all his actions, and in 
those of his family, a want of manliness, an obtrusive pertness, 
and a tone of assuming self-sufficiency, that are at once dis- 
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gusting and ridiculous. The Busbys at large have persuaded 
each other into a belief, that they are great and eminent charac- 
ters, that their private sympathies are objects of interest and 
curiosity with the public; that nothing performed by Mr. 
George Frederic Busby should pass without a regular annun- 
ciation in the Morning Post, and that Thomas Busby, M. D. 
the writer of Monologues, the Drury Lane orator, the trans- 
lator of Lucretius, and the father of two hopeful votaries of 
Science and the Muse,-is next to the Prince Regent, the most 
important personage in the united kingdoms. If the son there- 
foie happens to scribble a few lines of nonsense, heis answered 
by a complimentary sonnet from the father: if papa be sick, 
Master Freddy devotes his charming talents to “filial recollec- 
tions,” and when the son is married, the readers of the “ fashion- 
able world” are regaled with a dozen stanzas on ‘ so important 
an event.” We profess not to be profoundly versed in the 
nomenclature, or genealogical designations of the Busby family ; 
but we well remember that during the last year, one of the 
‘«< godlike progeny” (to use the words of Lucretius), we believe 
Mr. George Frederic Busby, happening to be united in holy 
matrimouy to a Miss Juliana Wilhelmina: Georgiana Some- 
hody, the papers teemed for many weeks with serious and 
laborious effusions on their nuptial union; and unless the ani- 
madversions of the Theatrical Inquisitor, recal the doctor to 
discretion and to decency, we shall be amused for the remainder 
of the season with elegies on the loss of a favorite child, and 
“* Verses to Dr. Busby on his excellent translation of Lucretius.” 

On the arts by which the splendid and extensive list of the 
doctor’s subscribers was obtained, we are unable to indulge in 
any comment that will not immediately occur to the good sense 
of our readers, and we shall therefore dismiss this part of the 
subject with a hint, that if it be intended to employ the same 
arts for the circulation of Mr. Frederic Busby’s translation of 
Statius, the scheme will be unsuccessful because it is no longer 
new. | 

The poem is presented to the Prince Regent, and dedicated 
to Lord Grenville; a distinction that excaped the ingenuity of 
Dryden, and may justly be pronounced the ne plus ultra of 
human skill, in the art of obtsining and acknowledging sub- 
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. scriptions. 3 In his dedication, the doctor une onsciously declares 
his conviction that when the frivolous contest between France 
and Russia shall have long been deter:ined; when the 
eloquence of an Ellenborough, and the virtues of a Romi!ly are 
forgotten ; when the liberties of England, and the interests of 
re'igion and of government retain no influence on the minds of 
men, there will yet remain ove important event on which the 
historian may exercise bis talents, and the philosorher la ish 
his speculation ; the gieat and momentous fuct, that in the year 
1813, ‘Thomas Busby, of Queen Anne street, West, Doctor of 
Music, did publish « trans ation of Lucretius which in its 
imperfect state was civily commended by Lord Gre ville ! 

“Feelings, my Lord, the most gratifying aecon.puny my reflection, ) 
that when the party politics and transient events of the present day shall 
be forgotten, it will continue to be known, that my labours in rendering 
the most abstruse and most sublime of the homan classics were sanc- 
tioned by the commendation of your Lordship, and protected by the name 
of GRENVILLE.” 

Of the translation itself, we readily admit that it displays an 
accurate knowledge ofthe original, an industry, that, diserectly 
directed, might have contributed in a considciable degree to 
enlighten and instruct the world; and respectable powers of 


poetical expression. If the a:-thor seldom astonishes or delights, 


he is general'y as elegant and as fluent as is consisteut with an 
accurate transfusion of the sentiments of Lucretius; and if his 
verses seldom display the felicity of Pope, they are often equal 
to the most laboured composition of that poet in metrical 
modulation. | 

His admiration of Darwin, however, and the haste in which 
the last five Cantos of the work have been confessedly composed, 
are the occasion of many deviations froin the just standard of 
poetical propriety. In the moral and reflective passages he is 
obscure and abrupt, neither careful to develope with appro- 
priate clearness the tendency of the argument, nor attentive to 
the force and elegance of particular expressions. Having select- 
ed such a combination of words as will conveniently harmonize 
into poetical cadence, he looks no further, and is content with 
mediocrity, when excellence is within his power. The sub- 
joined lines are not deficient in harmony or spirit, but their 
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Grim Cerberus, the fury’s dismal yell, 

And lurid flames disgorged from gloomy hell, 
These monstrous things in nature ne’er have been, 
Nor e’er in wide creation shall be seen. 

But conscious guilt and childish fear combined, 
Impress the phantoms on our startled mind, 
Stripes, prisons, torches, gibbets, and the fall 
From dread Tarpeia’s rock, our minds appa). 
Even when these doleful things no more appear, 
The guilty mind still yields to boding fear, 

Home to the soul their tort’ring stings they dart, 
And pierce and lacerate the restless heart: 

Nor sees the wretch a boundary to his grief, 

Nor one consoling prospect of relief; 

Fears after death these ills will heavier tell, 

And prove on earth the torments of his hell. 

I-ven he, that powerful king who proudly cast 

His bridge o'er ocean, and triumphant past, 
Affected o’er the insulted seas to reign, 

And bade his legien march the briny main; 

Even HE, this Xerxes monarch of the world, 
Death's mightier monarch into darkness hurled. 
Oncc with this wholesome truth were mortals blest, 
‘That by their mind’s own weight, they’re downward prest, 
Could they the cause explore, whence coustant flow, 
‘Their bosom’s trouble and its load of woe, 

From Folly’s labyrinth their steps they’d lead, 
Know what they wish, nor wandering still proceed, 
Seek not in change of place, relief of mind, 

Nor hope in flight to leave their grief behind. 
This sick of home, abroad impatient flies, 
Abread, soon tired, for home as ardent sighs ; 

Still hopes for bliss, as still he shifts his place, 

Still disappointed in his endless race, 

This to his villa darte#like rapid flame, 

As if ‘twere fir’d, and he to quench it came , 

But once arrived, he stretches, moans and yawns, 
And loathshis villa, fields, and flowery lawns: 

in restless lassitude then lays him down, 


Then from his couch up starts, and flies to town 
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Thus from himself he strives, butstrivesin vain, 
To fly—for still that s¢/f some secret chain, 
Holds close as ever and confirms his pain, s 
Thus frets, thus fumes the fool, but never sees, 
The true, the only cause of his disease, ; 

Or, oh! how quickly would he change his course, 
To nature turn the concentrated force, 

Of all his soul! into her secrets pry, 

And search the state of dark futurity ! 

From love of life what groundless terror flows, 
What apprehensions of unreal woes? 

3utevery mortal’s destined to the dust; 

Fixed are life’s brazen bounds, and die we must. 
Besides one same dull circle still we tread, 
Thro’ no new paths of pleasure are we led. 
The good we wish is sweeter than the past, 
And more endcars us only till we taste. 

One tasted palls,--some other then we crave, 
And ever fancy greater than we have ; 

So more and nore of life we still require, 

As, little knowing still what we desire ; 

What good, what evil fate may have instore, 

If fortune’s feast will end or rich or poor. 

Tho’ life, through ages we could keep, 

Should we abridge death's everlasting sleep? 

Tho’ ne’er so late our breath we should retain, 
The same eternity would still remain ; 

Who dies to day aslong a death will have, 


As he who ages past descended to the grave! 


_ His imitation of Darwin has led him to the frequent adoption 
of imperfect and tawdry epithets, and the example of later 
poets reduced him to various offences against the laws of taste, 
and oflegitimate authority. “Wondrous frame, flowery lawns, 
smiling spring, daisied banks, &c. &c. phrases in which the 
epithets are common-place or indefinite, occur, with reprehen- 
sible frequency. .In the subjoined passages, the words in italics 
are invented by Dr. Busby, or adapted to their present meaning . 
by a gross violation of the idiom of the language. 
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And instant groves shoot towering from the earth, 
Canto 1, |, 227. 
The rising sun, his sudden rays dispends. 
2, 160. 
Till checked again, they retrogradély fly. 
2, 200. 
Strange piety! with blood to stain . 
- ‘The sprinkled altars, and with praises vain, 
And vows on vows, the heedless gods obtest / 
5, 15, 27. 
Glory of Greece! (Epicurus ), 
Thee I pnrsue! (In the sense of to follow, to imitate). 
$, 1. 
Of the same description are heapy, paly, &c. and his phrases 
and expressions are sometimes singularly prosaic and uncouth. 


From proper matter things their mixture take. 
| 1, 230. 

The gods from nothing ne’er made any thing ! 

1, 185. 

He has adopted to its utmost extent the affectation and in- 
elegance, of using the superlative degree of the adjective, instead 
of the positive with the definite article, and from the recurrence 
of this practice his verse acquires a character of lisping effe- 
minacy combined with unnatural antithesis. 

From simplest sources purest pleasuse flows. 
2, 25. 
“ Why were not pany men such giants made, 
That deepest ocean they might safely wade?” 
1, 240. 

A true poet would have said the deep ocean, instead of dwell- 
ing on the degree of depth. 

The omission of the definite article, and the introduction of 
antithesis, in such forms of construction as the following, are 
peculiarly offensive : 

Hence lusty cattle on soft grass repose. 
. 1, 302. 

Having said so much of the doctor's faults, it is but an act of 
duty on the part of a critic, professing to be impartial, to exem- 


‘plify and display the more pleasing features of his work. That 


he has done ample justice to some of those passages, in which 


Lucretius indulges in spontaneous declamation, the subjoined 
extract will evince. 


Voi. I. 
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When the wide ocean, madning whirlwinds sweep ; 


And heave the billows of the boiling deep. 
Picased we from land the reeling bark survey, 
And rolling mountains of the watery way. 

Not that we joy another's woes to see, 

But to reflect that we ourselves are free. 

So the dread battle, ranged in distant fields, 
Ourselves secure a secret pleasure yields, 

But what more charming than to gain the height 
Of true philosophy? What true delight, 

From Wisdom’'s citadel, to view below, 
Deluded mortals as they wandering go, 

In quest of happiness? Ah! blindly weak, 

For fame, for vain noblity they seek. 

Labour for heapy treasures night and day, 

And pant for power, and magisterial sway. 

Oh! wretched mortals, souls devoid of light, 
Lost in the shades of intellectual mght! 

This transient.life they miserably spend, 
Strangers to nature, and to nature's end, 

Nor see all human wants in these combined, 

A healthfii body and a peaceful mind. 

But little our corporeal part requires, 

To sooth our pains and feed our just desires, 
From simplest sources purest pleasure flows, 
And nature asks but pleasure and repose. 

What tho’ no sculptured boys of burnished gold, 
Around thy hall the flaming torches hold, 
Gilding the midnight banquet with their rays, 
While goblets sparkle and while lustres blaze ; 
What tho’ thy mansion with no silver shine, 

Nor gold emblazen with its rich design : 

Nor frettedarch, in painted dome rebound, 

The rapt'rous veice and harp’s exulting sound . 
Yet see the swains their gliding moments pass, 
In sweet indulgence on the tender grass, 

Near some smooth limpid lapse of murmuring strean, 
Whose bordering oaks exclude the noon tide beam, 
Chiefly when spring leads on the smiling hours, 


And strews the brightened meads with opening flowers ; 


In grateful shades soft seats of peace and healt’, 
Caliny they lie nor dreain of needless wealth. 
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When in embroidery clad, you sumptuous lie 

On couches blushing with the Tyrian dye, 

Say, will the raging fever sooner cease, 

Than if you pressed the peasants humble fleece : 
From grandeur then, since small the good that flows, 
Nor noble thoughts, nor glory wealth bestows ; 

Nor to the body true delight aifords ; 

What real blessings yield the shining boards: 
Tf when you sce in well dissembled war, 

Your active legions stretching wide and far, 


Your daring armies struggting tor the day 





Or bearing to the distant seas away, 

If from these scenes, religion's terror fled, 

z Death you despised, and impositions dread, 

a "were well; but here if idle fears remain, 
If, ‘mid the sound of clashing arms they reign, 
lorce into stately palaces their way, 

‘ ‘ On princes, ministers, and nobles prey ; 

. If nor the golden sceptre nor the pride, 

: "Of Tyrian purple bid tiy fears subside ; 

. Doubt'st tiou a moment, that pursuing these, 


Biindly we tiv from plcasure, peace and case? 


The following also is worthy of being extracted : 
Oft to the sight are distant things revealed, 
And yet their movements by the space concealed, 
Oft o’er the hills, when roam the fleecy breed, 
And on the joyous grass disportive feed, 
Where herbs begemmed with pearly dews invite, 
And spread the spangled pastures with delight, 
The full fed lambs in blithesome frolic stray, 
And try their tender horns in wanton play, 
Viewed trom afar these forms as fixed are seen, 
One settled white upon the partial green ; 
So whena mighty army fills the plain, 
With factious war, and wild comimotions reign, 
Switt wheel the horse, amid the battle bound, 
And beat with thundering hoofs the trembling ground, 
right arms to heaven reflect their beamy rays, 
And o'er the field the brazen bucklers blaze ; 
‘Thick press the squadrons, urged by hostile heat, 
And earth encumbered groans beneath their feet, 
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Loud to the neighbouring hills the clamors rise, 
The neighbouring hills rebound them to the skies. 
To the observer on some mountains height, 

The struggling arms reflect a silver light ; 

No transient flashes, glancing gleams they yield, 


One mass of splendor settles on the field. 
Canto 2, l. 390. 


On the whole, if the present translation of Lucretius do not 
justify the extravagant vanity of its author,-or entitle him to 
rank with the most successful competitors in this department of 
literary emulation, its merits are sufficiently numerous to defy 
the powers of that ridicule, which has recently attracted to his 
personal character, and to entitle him to a very respectable rank 
in the scholastic and literary world. He has now found his 
level, and should remember that the better part of valour is discre- 
tion. Let him forsake the arts of quackery, discard the poetry 
of Darwin from his remembrance, and turn a deaf ear to the 
flatteries of his guests, and while he is preparing the material, 
of some still more important work, he will become respectable 
in proportion as he ceases to be notorious. H. 











Mriginal and fusitive 
POETRY. 
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LINES WRITTEN BY GENERAL FITZPATRICK, 
And intended as an Inscription on “ the Temple of Friendship, at St. Ann's Hill.” 


THE star whose radiant beams adorn, 
With vivid light the rising morn, 

The season changed, with milder ray, 
Cheers the calm hour of parting day, 

So friendship (of the generous breast), 

The earliest and the latest guest, 
Tn youthful prime with ardour glows, 
And sweetens life’s serener close. 
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Benignant power in this retreat, 

Oh! deign to fix thy tranquil seat, 
Where raised) above the dusky vale, 
Thy favorites brighter suns shall hail! 
And frow life’s busy scenes remote, 
To thee their chearful hours devote. 
Nor waste a transient thought to know, 
What cares disturb the crowd below. 


pe 


MONODY ON THE DEATH OF “THE HONEST BARRISTER.” 


By an O. P. 

Effodinutur O. P.’s, irritamenta malorum. 
Yet, once more, O ye rattles, and once more, 
Ye catcalls, with crack’d trumpets never clear, 
I come to wake your clangors loud and shriil, 
And with obstreperous skill, 
Scatter your echoes on the startled ear. 
Woeful interment and complainings drear, 
Invite me to disturb your slumbers due: 
For Lycidas is dead,—dead as a nit,— 
The O. P. Hero, Kemble’s foe and fear.— 
Who would not cry for Lycidas ?—He knew 
Himself to cry ‘O.P.” and stun the pit; 
He must not cease to rail at watery beer, 
(Preferring grog potations strong and deep) 
Unwept, and in earth’s pit be laid to sleep, 
Without the riot of an O. P. cheer. 


Begin, then, drivers of the goose’s quill, 
Clerks, that beyond the Temple’s bar do crowd,— 
Begin your catterwaulings somewhat loud. 


Hence with the counting-house or shop’s controul, 
So may some honest soul 


Give me an order for the next new play, 
And as he passes stay 
His hackney coach, and take me to the door. 


For we were leaders in the self-same fight, 
Made the same uproar morning, noon, and night. 
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Together both, before the doors were op, 
Beneath the high Piazzas’ buzzing arch, 

We fix’d our plans, how with N. P.’s to cope, 
What time King John began his solemn marcel ; 
Plying our troops with labels quaint and qiecr, 
A: d every toy that might appal the car, 

Until the clock that chimes ’twixt five and six, 
O’er Covent Garden flung ils warning pect. 
Then did the playhouse pour the dawinon vell ; 
Temper’d to the dustman’s bell, 

Gongs, shovels, marrow-bones, horns, rattles, sticks, 


Rough O. P.’s danced, and bucks with brazen heel, 
And old Dick Harris sigh'd te hear our dia.— 


But O the heavy change now thou hast hopp'd--- 
Hast hopp’d the twig, and leap'd the Stygian bourne! 
Thee, Lycidas, the bar, and taverns dear, 

With liquor from the gadding bow! o’erslopp'd, 
And all their waiters mourn. 

The rioters upon the benches green, 

Shall now no more be seen, 

Tramping their loud feet to thy given time. 

As killing as the Cossack to the Gaul, 

Tiffin to bugs, or chambermaids to fleas, 

Coats to good sense, Fitzgera/d to good rhime, 
Ox persevering Busby to then all, 

Such Lycidas thy exitto O. P.’s. 


Where were ye, kiddies, when death's frigid tweak 
Blanched the red nose of your loved Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye plasing hide and seek, 

With your old foes the bailiff, and the dun, 

Nor in Clare’s market at the well known tun, 

Nor yet where Gully hosts the peopled plough ; 
Ah me! I’m raving now, 

Had ye been there, for what could that have done ’? 
How could huge Molyneux himself succeed 

To rescue Lycid from the knock down blow, 
Who to the O. P. cause was ever staunch ? 

No potent bottle-holder did he need, 
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Well skill’d himselfto bid the liquor flow, 
Down the glad gullet to the glowing punch. 


© Fountain Tavern, and thou Paphian House, 
St. Peter's Arms, with nymphs clavicukar, 
Who now you midnight revelries shall rouse ? 
But now J bear from afar 
All those that live to love, and love to quaff, 
Advance in his behalf, 
‘Toask the nurse, and ask the doctor sage, 
What cruel chance their ruddy patron doomed.-- 
They question’d Dr. Buchan’s anile page, 
ut ¢hat, in this particular quaidary, 
RKuew noth'ng of the guare, 
And Scotch Farquarides their answer brings, 
That not a flaw was traced to nature's source, 
The heart was sound, and on the vital mould 
IIvveia stamp’d the marks of stubborn force: 
It was that fatal and perfidious worm, 


Built in the still, and fraught with poison’s germ 


That in the dust thy head untimely roll’d. 


—_-—_—=ge——— 


JISCONCEPTION. 


A TALC. 


Ere aight her sable curtain spread, 

Ere Pheebus had retired te bed 
In Thetis’ lap, 

Ere drowsy watchmen, yet had early ta’en 
Their drowsy nap. 


A wight, by hunger fierce made bold. 
To farmer Fitz Maurice’s told, 
Did sijly creep, 
Where num’rous flocks were quict laid. 
Ju the arins of sleep. 


No doubt the sheep he meant to steal, 
But hapless! close hehind his heel. 
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Was ploughman Joe, 
Who just arrived in time to stop, 
The murd’rous blow. 


May ill luck on ill actions wait, 

The felon must to justice straight 
Be dragged by force, 

Where prosecutions urge his guilt, 
Without remorse. 


With fear o’erwhelm'd the victim stands, 
Anticipates the dread commands, 

From the elbow chair 
Where justice sits in solemn state, 

And frowns beware ! 


«Rogue, what excuse hast thou for this, 

Since to old Gilbert Fitz Maurice, 
Thou knewest full well, 

The sheep within that fold belong’d, 
Come, quickly tell. 


Confess thy crime, "twill nought avail, 
To say the mark above the tail, 
Thou didst not heed, 
For G. F. M. in letters large, 
Thou might’st read.” 


«Tis true, I did,” the thief replies, 
‘‘ But man is not at all times wise : 
' As I'ma glutton, 
I clearly thought, thatG. F. M. 
Meant Good Fat Mutton.” 


ee 


FRANK HAYMAN, 

' A TALE, 
Frank Hayman, once a brother of the brush, 
Had talents much distinguished in his day, 
But for his art he hardly cared a rush, 
If some odd mischief tumbled in his way. 
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‘This wag was deem’d by all the social tribe, 
A jovial, easy, careless, pleasant fellow, 

Fond of a frolic, ready at a gibe, 
And sometimes in his cups a little mellow. 


He being tempted by a pleasant day, 
After a loug contention with the gout, 
A foe that oft besieged him, sallied out, 
To breathe fresh air, and while an hour away: 
It chanced as he was strolling void of care, 
A drunken porter passed him with a hare. 


The hare was o’er his shoulder flung, 
Dangling behind in prteous plight, 
And as he crept along in dizzy stile, 
Making the most of every mile, 
From side to side poor pussy swung, 
As if each moment taking flight. 


A dog who saw the man’s conditien, 
A lean aud hungry politician, 
On the look-out, was lurking close behind, 
A sly and subtle chap 
Of most sagacious smell, 
Like politicians of a higher kind, 
Ready to snap 
At any thing that fell. 


The porter staggered on, the dog kept near, 
Watching the lucky minute for a strike, 

Now made a spring, and then drew hack with fear, 
While Hayman followed tittering at the sight. 


Great was the contrast ’twixt the man and dog, 
The one a negligent and stupid lout, | 
That knew not what he was about, 

The other keen, observant, all agog ; 

Nor need it wonderment excite I ween, 
That Hayman closed the train to mark the scene. 
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Thro’ vany a street our porter reels, 
Then stops, as if to solemn thought inclined, 
The watchful dog was ready at his heels, 
And Hayman hobbled on not far behind. 








Then strolling on again, the man surveyed 
One of those happy mansions, where 

A cordial drop imparts its cheering aid, 
To all the thirsty sons of care. 














The sight of this refreshing place, 

The scent that hails him from the door, 
Arrest at once his rambling pace, 

As they had often done before. ' 








Mine host in accents that were wondrous kind, 
Invites him in, a jolly crew to join: 

The man, the gen’rous coursey declined, 
Merely perhaps from want of thirst—or coin. 








Straight on a bench without, he stretched along, 
Regardless of the passing throng; 
And soon his weary eye-lids close, 
While Somnus soothes him to repose ; 
e The hare now prostrate at his back, 
This was the time to get a snack. 










The dog unab'e !onger to refrain, 
Gaz’d at the hare, 
Which caused his care, 
Jump’d and bit, jump’d and bit, jump’d and bit, and bit 
; again; . 
At length, when he had cleared away the rest, 
The sated glutton finished on the breast. 









Then having made a hearty meal 
He careless turned upon his heél, 
®*Nor thought of asking what’s to pay, 
But scamper’d at his ease away, 
Perhaps to find some four-foot fair, 
And tell the story of the hare. 
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And here some sage with moral spleen may say, 
This Hayman should have driven the dog away, 

Th’ effects of vice the blameless should not bear, 
And foiks who are not drunkards lose their hare. 


- 


All this we grant is very true, 
But in this giddy world how few, 

To virtue's heights sublimely move, 
Relinquishing the things they love. 


Not so unfashionably good, 
Our waggish painter 'aughing stood, 

In hopes more sport to find, 
Disposed to keep in view his game, 

And with the ambitious Thane exclaim, 
“ The greatest is behind.” 


Besides he knew whate’er the plan, 
In the foud pursuits of man, 

Tho’ pleasure may their course attend, 
The wise are heedful of the end. 


Hence tho’ of mirth a lively store, 
So aptly tumbled in his way, - 

Yet still he lingered after more, 
And thus he said or seemed to say, 


‘* How will the people fret and seold, 
When they the bony wreck behold, 

And how the drunken gogue will stare, 
When first he sees what was the hare ! 


The denouement must needs be droll, 
*Twere foll, not to see the whole, 


Presuming thus on future ;leasure, 
Hayman kept post to wait the sleeper’s leisure. 


At length our porter’s slumbers o’er, 
He jogg’d on tott’ring as before, 
Unconscious any body kind, 
Had eas’d him of his load behind ; 
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Now on the houses turn’d bis eye, 

As if his journey’s end were nigh, 
Then read the paper in his hand 
And made a stand. 


Hayman drew near with eager mien, 
To mark the closing of the scene, 
Exnecting straight a furious din, 
His features ready for a grin. 


And now we need but one thing more, 
To shew how well he must have liked the whim, 
Tho’ druuk, our porter bit at last the door, 
And Hayman found the hare was sent to Him! 


Leanne 


MORAL, 


A wise old proverb says, “to others do, 
E’en as you would those others should to you ;” 
And had our painter marked this rule with care, 
HE, not the dog, had dined upon the hare. 
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ON FREEDOM. 
BY DR. HAWKESWORTH. 


Freedom’s charms alike engage, 
Blooming yeuth and hoary age, 
Time itself can ne'er destroy, 
Freedom’s pure and lasting joy : 
Love and Friendship never gave 
Half their blessings to the slave ; 
None are happy but the free, 
Bliss is born of liberty. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


May 24, The Russian; the Citizen ; Lodoiska. 
25, The Devil’s Bridge; the Russian. 
26, The Sons of Erin; the Purse ; the Three and the Deuce, (Mrs. 
Davison’s night). 
27, The Russian; Mock Doctor; Lodoiska. 
28, The Castle of Andalusia; the Russian. 
29, Venice Preserv’d ; Irishman in London. 
31, False Alarms ; Irishman in Italy, (Mr. Johnstone’s night), 
June 1, Fonrtainbleau ; Children in the Wood, (Mr. Phillips’ night). 
2, The Haunted Tower ; a Grand Ballet (Mrs. Dickons’ night). 
3, Tbe Mountaineers; the Three and the Deuce, (Mr. Rae’s 
night). 
4, Douglas; Lodoiska. 
5, A Selection of Music. 
7, Devil’s Bridge ; Honest Thieves. 


8, The Peasant Boy ; Blue Devils; Peeping Tom, (Mrs. Moun- 
 tain’s night). 
9, Venice Preserv’d; Lodviska, 
10, The Maniac ; the Russian. 


11, *Lose no Time; Lionel and Clarisa, 


*LOSE NO TIME, 

A farce, the production of Mr. Skeflington. The fable of 
this piece, if fable it may be called, depends on the determination 
of an old gentleman, to confer the hand of his niece on the firstjof 
two rival lovers who shall arrive at kis mansion. Handicap the 
groom of Melborough, is employed by his master and by Albany 
the favoured lover, to facilitate their journey. He receives the 

-money of both; detains his master by revealing his situation to 
a crowd of creditors, and overturns Albany in the highway. 
After many stratagems aud vicissitudes, Albany outstrips his 


rival, but is refused by the old man admission to his niece, in © 


consequence of a letter written by Albany himself, in the anti- 
cipation of arriving later than Melborough, in which he cautions 
Mr. Delmont against the reception of an imposter, who intends 
to call upon him as one of the young lady’s contending admirers, 
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June 12, Fontainbleau ; Ella Rosenberg, (Mr. Lovegrove’s night). 
14, Douglas ; Lose no Time. 


The mystery is cleared up, however, by the -arrival of Mel- 
borough, and Albany is united to the young lady in “ holy 
matrimony.” 

On a production, that, in spite of the exertions of friends and 
parasites, was finally condemned after no more than half a dozen 
repetitions, minuteness of criticism wou.d be absurd. Were 
Mr. Skeffington’s purse as poor as his invention, or his manners 
as homely as his language, neither the managers would adopt, 
nor the dress circles applaud and patronize, his trespasses on 
the good sense and the patience of the public. Vapid sentiment, 
hackneyed jests, and common-place attempts at sprightliness of 
dialogue, were the characteristic features of this “ delightful 
morceau,”—( Morning Post, )—and the spectators by whom it 
was suffered to linger throughout the most va uable portion of a 
single night, were acting in direct opposition to the impressive 
lesson contained in its title. 

JUNE 16.—Mr. Paine, a young gentleman of 20, from America, 
performed the character of Doug'as. He is an actor of promise, 
but his personation of the Caledonian hero, does not require an 
elaborate criticism. In one or two animated passages, he 
reminded us of Master Betty’s juvenile efforts; but in calmer 
scenes, and on occasions in which the part requires the exhibi- 
tion of sustained and manly energy, he was quaint, effeminate 
and monotonous. His general level of action and declamation 
is in the style of Putman, and he may probably obtain the lead 
in second rate characters on the boards of his native city. 

JUNE 16.—(PoLLy.)—Mr. Kelly’s benefit. This revival of 
the once-popular continuation of Macheath, does great credit to 
the taste, the science, and the public spirit of the gentleman, for 
whose benefit it was produced. The music has gained in variety, 
what it lost in consistency, and though we dislike the frequency 
‘ of the flute accompaniments, we have no doubt that the whole 
effect is much more exhiliarating than at the original production 
of the opera. 

‘Neither the looks of Mr. Braham, however, nor his style of 
Singing, are at all adapted to the character he was selected to 
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June 15, The Peasant Boy; Irishman in Italy, (Mr. Dibdin’s night). 
16, Polly; Katchell; Children in the Wood, (Mr. Kelly’s night). 


personate. His countenance, his gait, and attitude, remind us 
more forcibly of the magicians inhabiting the Dom Daniel of 
Tunis, than of a savage prince in the wilds of America. We 
implore him to have mercy on our English melodies, and con- 
sider the manner in which they are trilled, sustinutod, ad libi- 
timized. The character of Macheath himself is that ofa daring, 
resolute, indelicate, mean-bred fellow, by no means a master of 
music, and it is more requisite that the sense of his songs should 
be well impressed upon the ear by appropriate emphasis, than 
frittered away by Mr. Phillips in tasteful cantabilis. Miss Polly is 
equally reprehensible for going so many octaves higher than the 
author or even the composer intended. Why should she be guilty 
of nonsense iv her music? Can a girl, educated like Polly Peachum 
be supposed to have acquired such a knowledge of the art, as 
shall enable her to introduce the most difficult graces and orna- 
ments into a common ballad, equal to those of the finest airs in 
La Semiramide, or that the wit of the author was intended to be 
lost in the flourishes of the singer? We are convinced that if 
any unitiated individual in the pit had been asked whether the 
singing in many of the airs and duets was English or Jtalian, 
he would have been as much at a,loss to reply as Scrub, in the 
Stratagem, who, on being questioned whether he heard the name 
of Sullen, returns for answer, “I did hear some word that 
sounded That way, but whether it was Sullen or Dorinda, I 
could not distinguish.” 

JUNE 22.—Mrs. Siddons’ Matilda. —It is a reiterated as- 
sertion among such as affect to despise what they call the mob, 
that the public are occasionally seized with a kind of mania, 
and run in crowds while the phrensy lasts, predetermined to 
praise what they do not comprehend. But this accusation is 
only true in part; the small talk of society, it is true, is always 
imitative; it affirms, but does not investigate; it sees, admires 
and commends, not as reason, but as fashion prescribes. It is 
the tongue of' understanding, however, that that gives the tone 
to the athrmations of folly, and whoever looks round, will easily 
perceive that every man forms his opinions upon some one 
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June 17, Inkie and Yarico; Hyde Park in an Uproar; Ela Rosenberg, 
(Messrs. Knight and Pyne’s night). 


above him, whose judgment he has often experienced to be 
better than his own, and which he has, therefore, very rationally 
learned to revere. Fools cannot bestow reputation. They are 
them<eives despised, aad their remarks when false, would be 
heard only to be ridiculed. We may conclude, therefore, that 
when the praise is universal, and of long continuance, the merit 
is real, and: that those people who affect to. contemn what all the 
world approves, have either erected for themselves a false standard 
of taste, or contradict for the sake of being singular. If this be 
true, the annals of the theatre do not afford an instance of more 
universal admiration, or consequently Of greater merit, than 
Mrs. Siddons. Neither the outset, nor the close of Garrick’s 
career, were accompanied by more evident indications of public 
interest and curiosity: and it may not be a superfluous or 
unpleasing duty on the part of a Theatrical Inquisitor, to evince 
the justice of the public favor, and to hold up to the imitation 
of the rising ornaments of the stage, a perfect model of dramatic 
excellence. 

There never perhaps was: a better stage’ figure seen than that 
of Mrs. Siddons in the prime of her theatrieal life. She was not 
at all inclined to the embou point, yet sufficiently muscelar to 
prevent all appearance of asperity, or of acute angles in the 
varieties of action, or the display of attitude. Thesymmetry of 
her person was captivating ; her face was peculiarly happy by 
having a strength of features, without the least propensity to 
coarseness or vulgarity: on the contrary, it was so well har- 
* monised when quiescent, and so expressive when empassiened, 
that most people thought her more beautifal than she wasi So 
great too was the flexibility of her countenance, that it eaught 
the instantaneous transitions of passion with such: variety and 
effect, as never to fatigue the eye. Her voice was plaintive, 
yet capable of all that firmness and exertion, which the intre- 
pidity of fortitude, or the impulse of sudden rage, demands. 
Her eye was large and’ marking; and’ her brow capable of con- 
tracting with disdain, or dilating with the emotions of sympathy or 
pity. Her memory was tenacious, and ber. articulation clear, 
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June 18, The Mountaineers; Lose no Time, (Mr. Oxberry’s night) 
19, Romeo and Juliet; Irishman in London. 


penetrating and distinct. That nature might not be partially 
bountiful, she endowed her with a quickness of conception and 
a strength of understanding equal to the proper use of such 
extraordinary gifts, So entirely was she mistress of herself, so 
collected and so determined in her gestures, tone and manner, 
that she seldom erred like other actors, because she doubted her 
own powers of comprehension ; she studied her author atten- 
tively: she was sparing in her action, because nature, at least 
English nature especially, is proper, picturesque, graceful 
and dignified; it arises immediately from the sentiments and 
feelings, and is not seen to propose itself before it begins. 
In the acting of Mrs. Siddons, though it was the result of the 
most refined and assiduous attention, no studied trick, or stort 
could be predicted, no forced. tremulation, where the vacancy 
of the eye betrays the absence of passion, could be seen; no 
laborious strainings at false climax, in which the tired voice 
reiterates one high tone, beyond which it cannot reach, could be 
heard; no attificial heaving of the breasts so disgusting, when 
the affectation is perceptible ; none of those arts, in which the 
actress is seen and not the character, could be found in Mrs. 
Siddons. So natural were her gradations and transitions, so 
classical and correct her speech and deportment, and so affect- 
ing and pathetic her voice, form, and features, that there is no 
possibility of conveying by words, an idea of the pleasure she 
was accustomed to communicate. What was still more delight- 
ful, she was an original, she copied ne one living or dead, but 
acted from nature and herself. 


This is general praise, but her excellence ia the two charac- 


ters of Mrs. Beverley and Isabella, would more than justify still | 


more unqualified encomiums. There is not, perhaps, im the 
range of dramatic writing, a more difficult character to support 
with justice than that of Isabella. Her settled melancholy fer 
the loss of Biron, her distressful poverty, her sorrows at the 
cruelty of her iccensed father-in-law; her maternal fears, and 
her reluctant acceptance of Villeroy, may be represented: by 


abilities inferior to those of Mrs. Siddons, though not with the 
VoL. I. Geog 
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June 21, Polly; Honest Thieves. 
22, Douglas ; the Pannel, (for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund): 


same fulness of effect ; but the intervals of sanity and distrac- 
tion that succeed are so various, numerous, and perplexed, that 
nothing but the utmost efforts of genius and of art, can exhibit 
Isabella in all her thousand horrors. Any thing below excel- 
lence in such a character must be contemptible, and therefore 
it is with great justice that Isabella has always been regarded as 
ber chef d’euvre. Great talents are always most conspicuous 
where great objects are to be surmounted. 

If there be any who affect to doubt the superiority of Mrs. 
Siddons, who still affirm that they have seen some one equally 
excellent, let them recal to mind her personation of Isabella: 
let them beliold her in idea looking at Biron in disguise, and 
let them listen to her soliloquy when he leaves her, let them 
hear her rey:eat, 

What’s to be done? for something must be done, 
Two husbands—y et not one, by both enjoy’d, 
And yet a wife to neither; hold my brain. 

And again, 
I am contented to be miserable, 
But not this way, &c. 

Let them recollect during her progression to madness, with 
what distinct shades sanity and reason are depicted; let them 
behold the phreusy increase till “she attempts to stab her hus- 
band; let them watch the inexpressib'e anguish of her looks, 
while she clings to his body when dead ; let them retrace in her 
last agonies the !augh of horror for having at last escaped from 
such inhuman persecutors, and insupportable miseries, and then 
when their passions are warm, let them declare who is worthy 
of being received as her successor. 

In the character of Mrs. Beverley her affection and ™ for- 
titude were su perfect, so determined, and so sublime, her tone 
of voice so firm, yet free from rant, her action so unconsciously 
noble, and her deportment so void of all ostentatious self- 
applause, perceptible in the player as speaking well, or the 
woman as acting with superiority, that she fulfilled our ideas of 
absolute perfection both in the actress and the character. Itwas 
not the declamation of study, the display of attitudes or the gait 
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June 23, Rich and Poor; Killing no Murder; the Hole in the Wall, 
(Miss Kelly’s night). 


25, False Alarms ; Hole in the Wall. 


and presence.of assumed dignity, by whicli we were charmed, but 
the exact and forcible expression of feeling, that stamps reality 
on fiction, and makes it no longer an imitation, but identity. 


‘We have witnessed with mingled feelings of regret and 
astonishment the petty arts by which Mrs. Siddons has endea- 
voured to prepare the way for her return to the stage. The 
words of her printed answer to a private application, ‘I must 
continue to decline” the step to which she had been solicited, 
are of a nature so ambiguous as to include no pledge, to indicate 
no final and decided determination. A positive expression of 
her intentions would decide the question, and put a stop to the 
laborious and affected foolery of the Twisses and the Wilkin- 
sons. If Mrs. Siddons be so lost to all decent knowledge of her- 
self, and to the dictates of ordinary prudence, as to contemplate 
her return to the stage, her infatuation is deeply to be lamented ; 
if she have no such intention or desire, it is due to the public, 
to the profession, and to herself, that she should terminate the 
labours of her fulsome and impertinent friends, by an immediate 
and public declaration of her sentiments. 


H. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 


May 24, Pizarro; Bombastes Furioso; Midas. 

25, The Gamester; the Devil to Pay, (a tr iennicl benefit for the 
aged and infirm actors and actresses, and the widows and 
children of such as have belonged to this theats e). 

26, Education ; Aladdin. 

27, At Home; Midas ; Love, Law and Physic. 

28, Education; Aladdin. 

29, *Brazen Bust; The Pannel ; Midas, 


* The Brazen Bust is a servile plagarism from Mr. C. 
Kemble’s former production, the Point of Honour, with the 
substitution of a bust with a key in its miouth for a closet; the 
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- June 1, Way to keep Him ; The Devil te Pay. (Mrs. Jordan's night). 
2, Coriolanus ; Love, Law, and Physic. (for the benefit of Mr. 
Young.) 
3, Julius Cesar; Personation ; Brazen Bust, (for the benefit of 
Mrs. C. Kamble). 
4, Education ; Aladdin. 
5, A Grand Selection of Music, (for the benefit of Mess. Ashley’s) 
7, Coriolanus; Bombastes Furioso; At Home. 
8, The Lord of the Manor ; Storm ; Killing no Murder, (for the 
benefit of Mr, Incledon), 
9, The Bee Hive; The Sleep Walker; The Critic, (for the . 
benefit of Mr. Mathews). 
May 31, Alexander the Great; Brazen Bust. 


_interspersion of,geveral original scenes from cotemporary dra- 
matists, and particulariy from the author of Tekeli, aud a dis- 
covery that the tyrant of the piece is the father of the individual 
whom he had condemned to die. The production is in perfect 
harmony with the acting of Mr. Charles Kemble, laboriously 
dull, and elegantly insipid; commanding forbearance, by the 
absence of gross absurdities, but always exciting the regret of 
the spectator, that so much labour should be required to so 
partial and equivocal an effect. 


One excellence, however, of this actor, is perfect attention to 
the manners, and preprieties of the stage, we ardently recom- 
mend to the imitation of his brethren. Since the appearatice 
of Rae, Sowerby, and Paine, ali regard to the minutiz of social 
observance, or to the common instincts and habits of mankind, 
are forgotten or wilfully neglected. In Hamlet, the Russian, 
and the Brazen Bust itself, this laxity of recollection, or defi- 
ciency of taste, has been equally observable. All who excel as 
artists, poets, aud critics, pay the strictest regard to cousistency 
and the productions of a vhole. The idea of a whole must 
extend itself as carefully to each distinct part of a performance, 
as to the representation collectively. Whatever reminds the 
spectator that he is at the play house, and that Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are not the school fellows of Hamlet, but two silly 
impertinents, who have taken up the profession of an actor 
because they are ambitious, “ should be taken,” to use the 
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June 10, A Trip to Searborough ; Darkness Visible ; Aladdin, (for the 
benefit of Mr. Jones). 

11, Macbeth; Brazen Bust, (for the benefit of Mr. C. Kemble). 

12, King Richard Third, the Weathereock, (for the benefit of Mr. 
Betty). 

14, Education ; Harlequin and the Red Dwarf. 

15, Midas; Love, Law, and Physic ; Blue Beard. 

16, School of Reform; Bombastes Furieso; Hit or Miss, (for the 
benefit of Mr. Emery). | 

17, The Africans ; The Rival Soldiers; Hamlet Travestic, (for the 
benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Liston). 


language of one of Ben Johnson’s characters, “‘ by the forehead 
and branded as an enormity.” In the present state, however 
of the drama, if a letter be thrown down upon the stage, the 
actor distains to stoop so far as to take it up again : the scene- 
man must enter to do such common drudgery, no matter that it 
contains secrets of the utmost importance, and that the person 
he represents could not possibly be so careless about things on 
which his life or happiness may depend. When a duel is to be 
fought, the hat is thrown away for the sake of shewing with what 
a grace it may be done, and when some good-natured friend 
comes to part them, they disdain as much to pick up a hat asa 


letter, chusing rather to walk a few miles bareheaded, amidst 


the snows of a Russian desart. Itis not long since we witnessed 
the appearance of Governor Fawcet, in black with breeches, 


_and silk stockings, amidst the wilds of Siberia. The sight of a 


drawn sword has no effect on the countenance of a modern 
player: death is rather a serious concern, when it makes such 
near approaches, to every other class of society; butas the pro- 
pertyman keeps neither three edged nor two edged swords in his 
possession, but a set of blunt and harmless weapons, that scorn 


to penetrate beyond the skin, the actor very naturally conclude, | 


that it would be folly to shew fear, where there exists no danger. 
He is likewise apt to discover an equal degree of contempt con- 
cerning the purport of the dialogue. It is none of his business 
to notice what other people say : if he, in Othello’s phrase, ‘‘ do 
know his cue without the prompter,” that is what he is to 
watch for, and not to give away signs of anxiety or concern, at 
phe reasons, threats, or promises of a person, who like him, is 
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June 18, Five Miles Off; Aladdin; The Sleep Walker, (for the benefit 

of Mrs. Gibbs). 

19, Education ; Hit or Miss. 

21, Coriolanus ; Aladdin. 

22, At Home; The Bee Hive ; Love, Law, and Physic, (for the 
benefit of Mr. Blanchard). 

23, The English Fleet in 1342. Blue Devils; The Rival Soldiers, 
(for the benefit of Mr. Taylor). 

24, Midas; The Sleep Walker, (for the benefit of Mr. Eyre). 

25, Douglas ; The Romp, (Miss S. Booth’s night). 


only come there to say his lesson. The proverb says, ‘‘ every dog 
has lis day ;” and again, he that sharply chides is the most 
ready to parden, both of which are verified on the stage, where 
each actor takes his turn to make a speech, and b very angry, 
and then to hold his tongue and be very cool. And thus the alter- 
nate buckets come and go; the empty one descends while the 
full one is wound up: The different passions that might be 
supposed to agitate the mind ofa tragic or comic hero, and the 
peculiar manners of the age in which the drama is supposed to 
be laid, are nothing to a player. The fools of Shakespeare, 
when personated by Liston, assume the air and the tone of 
cotemporary witlings. Mr. Egerton is certain that Cesar’s 
legacies will never descend to him or his heirs: he never saw 
the Tiber, nor was he ever in the walks, the private arbors, or 
the newly planted orchards which Anthony describes : he stands 
there to speak his part, and display his plenitude of person, and 
_and well-favored rotundity of countenance with perfect satis- 
faction to himself, and with the approbation of every spectator 
who is not utterly destitute of taste and common sense. 


H. 


i 


PROVINCIAL THEATRE. 


FHEATRE-ROYAL, PLyMouTH.—Our Theatre was opened 
on Easter Monday last with the novelty of a new company, as 
our manager, Mr. Foote, was pleased to style it. ‘The assertion 
was partly true; and we are sorry that the exertions of the 
manager have met with so little success ; certain it is, that their 
never was so unproductive a season as the present. It is worth 
remarking, that the theatre at Plymouth Dock is opened on the 
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same nights with the above: so inveterate are tlie enmities between 
these short-sighted managers. But to make a few observations 


on the present company of the Plymouth theatre. A Mr. Bick- 


erton is the gravis wsopus of our boards,, and sustains the 
proud pre-eminence with no small credit to himself, he appears 
to have studied much, his figure is good and his action for 
the most part graceful. But practice may do more vet, by 
ridding him of one inelegant attitude which brings forcibly to 
our imagination the idea of an impassioned finger-post: of all 
this gentleman’s performances we most admire his Earl of War- 
wick, in the well-known scene with Edward, we have more 
than once forgot the actor in the hero. A Mr. Smythson 
sustains the principal characters in genteel comedy; his per- 
formance is not unlike that of C. Kemble , and the resemblance 
is more strong through a similarity of voices; Mrs. Smythsou 
possesses a most lovely face, and the elegance of her action and 
the mellifluous tone of her voice in some measure compensate 
the rotundity of her figure. If we recollect rightly, Mr. ard 
Mrs. S. were said by the bills to have been formerly of the Hay- 


market Theatre. By the appearance and acting of Mr. Masen, 


we should pronounce him an old stager; Mawworm has found 
few representatives more irresistibly ludicrous than Mr. 
Richards ; the satisfaction we feel at this gentleman’s perform- 
ance arises from a perfect non chalance which ever accompanies 
him, rather than from a close observance of the author’s text; we 
laugh at his own interpulations from the manner in which they 
are uttered, more than from the wit contained in them; he is 
a great favourite in this town, and has been attached to this 
theatre many years: Mr. Thompson is the Dowton of the 
boards, and in the shake of his arm and elasticity of his fingers 
occasionally reminds us of the great original. A few remarks on 
Mrs. and Miss Foote will close these observations. We have sat 
with unmixed gratification at the former’s performances; in 
Letitia Hardy, to mention no other out of numerous characters, 
there is a certain archness, and naivete about this lady 
which always pleases; though our taste may be called into 
question, yet we do aflirm that we had rather see Mrs. Foot’s 
performance of the above than (adsit reverentia) Mrs. Jordan’s, 
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which brought crowds to our theatre last Autumn. Mrs. F.’s 
singing is tar from being indifferent. Asa female we dv admire 
her, but to her representation of Edmond in the Blind Boy, 
and other masculine characters we give oar most decided objec- 
tion. Our former gratification is here converted into disgust 
and our applause into blushes. The daughter we shall dispatch 
in a few words: we believe Miss F. made her first appearance 
on the stage at this theatre in the character of Juliet to Mrs. F’s 
Romeo, about three years ago. We did not see her at the 
time, but have understood that her performance was much 
admired; her Julia’ in the Rivals is one of her best efforts ; 
her features are regular, and her whole figure imposing, but she 
wants animation; study willdoa great deal for her and we 
hope to see her at some future time high in her profession ; 
but she must learn to walk ; she has ‘learnt to dance.’ but does 
not ‘ move easily.’ We are in perpetual dread of her downfal ; 
and if you will believe us, have more than once had it in con- 
templation, in defiance of our better judgment and the spikes 
that threatened us, to leap the precints of our box to save her 
from tumbling into the orchestra. But joking apart, she must 
learn to gain firm tread, before we can pronounce her perfect. 

Our new Theatre is considerably advanced; it is generally 
believed that it will be opened the latter end of autumn. 
Expectation is on the tip-toe; it is to be under the direction of 
Messrs. Hughes and Sandford, the latter of whom will be the 
acting manager: it is sincerely to be hoped that they will pro- 
duce a company in the highest degree respectable to repay the 
spirited liberality of the Plymouthians in the eause of rational 
entertainment. 

















